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1 S. A. Hicks, K. S. Lekies, and M. 
Cochran, Promising Practices: New 
York State Universal Prekindergarten 
(Ithaca, NY: The Cornell Early Child- 
hood Program, 1999). Copies are 
available through the Cornell Early 
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The present report 
draws on results from 
a survey with district 
UPK coordinators and 
on analysis of final 
reports submitted to 
the State Education 




S rwo years ago, the Cornell Early Childhood Program prepared a report 
U entitled Promising Practices: New York State Universal Prekindergarten, which 
examined the plans of all school districts participating in Universal Prekinder- 
garten (UPK) during the first year of program implementation, 1998-1999. 

The authors presented a set of guiding principles for early care and education 
programs, key findings in a number of core areas, a range of innovative and 
noteworthy activities, and recommendations for future planning. The report 
was distributed widely throughout New York Sate as well as to other states as 
a means of providing useful information to those developing UPK and other 
prekindergarten programs. 1 

Since this time, the Cornell Early Childhood Program continues to take an 
active interest in UPK and is following its implementation by the first-year 
("Wave One") districts. Key questions guiding this inquiry include: What 
does district programming actually look like? Are schools and community 
agencies working together? Is the program meeting the needs of children 
and families? 

The present report, Collaborating for Kids, builds on the findings from Promis- 
ing Practices. It draws on results from a survey with district UPK coordinators 
and on analysis of final reports submitted to the State Education Department. 
Suggested audiences include: 

□ First time school districts planning a new UPK program. 

□ Districts already implementing UPK and planning succeeding years of the 
program. 

o Districts that chose not to implement UPK this year but may do so in the 
future. 

□ Early care and education advocates who wish to promote successful UPK 
programs locally and statewide. 

□ Community agencies interested in forming collaborative arrangements 
with local school districts. 

□ Colleagues in other states where UPK programs are being planned or are 
already underway. 

The New York State Universal Prekindergarten Program has considerable 
potential for enhancing the development of preschoolers across the state 
while improving the overall quality of local early care and education systems. 
The success of the UPK program will depend largely on how it is implemented 
by local districts. The Cornell Early Childhood Program is pleased to contrib- 

i x 
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ute what we have learned from Wave One districts as they expanded into the 
second year of UPK. We recommend that Collaborating for Kids be used with 
several other publications already available that provide excellent guidance to 
those planning and implementing UPK programs. These publications include: 

□ Anti-bias Curriculum: Tools for Empowering Young Children 

□ Developmental^ Appropriate Practice in Early Childhood Programs 

□ Eager to Leam: Educating Our Preschoolers 

□ Emergent Curriculum 

□ A Guide to Cost Allocation Procedures: Implementing Strategies for 
Universal Prekindergarten 

□ A Guide to Early Childhood Teacher Preparation and Certification 

□ Implementing Strategies for Universal Prekindergarten: The Advisory 
Board's Role 

□ Implementing Universal PreK in New York City: Blended Funding and 
Other Financial Considerations 

□ Meeting the Challenge of Child Care Expansion in New York City 
1999-2000: A Forum and Dialogue 

□ Preschool Planning Guide: Building a Foundation for Development of 
Language and Literacy in the Early Years. 

□ Seeds of Success: State Prekindergarten Initiatives 1998-1999 

□ Steps to Universal Prekindergarten Guidebook: A Resource for Superin- 
tendents, School Boards, Prekindergarten Policy Advisory Boards, Teach- 
ers, Early Childhood Professionals, Policymakers, Parents, and Citizens, 
Vols. I and II. 

□ The Work Sampling System and Early Screening Inventory - Revised 
An annotated reference list of these resources is provided in Appendix A. 
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Executive Summary 



fr 3 ollaborating for Kids: New York State Universal Prekindergarten 1999-2000 
examines the "Wave One” school districts in New York State as they 
expanded into the second year of Universal Prekindergarten (UPK). Through 
surveys to district UPK coordinators and analysis of final reports submitted 
to the State Education Department, much has been learned about the imple- 
mentation, programming, and practices of the districts that began UPK in 
1998-1999, the first program year of UPK, and continued into the 1999-2000 
year. This report presents findings in a number of key areas and provides 
recommendations to both district planners and state officials regarding 
ways to further enhance community planning and program delivery. The 
research is part of a larger, comprehensive study currently underway that 
includes surveys to district UPK coordinators over a three-year period of 
time, extensive interviews in four case study districts, and surveys and 
interviews with child care resource and referral agencies across the State. 

Clustered under six key policy dimensions, twelve basic principles guided the 
development of the UPK survey and presentation of its findings: 

ILMnveirsaill Access 

1. The universal prekindergarten programs developed by districts serve 
all eligible children in the district rather fhan target children with 
particular developmental characteristics or family backgrounds. 

IMwirsntty 

2. District universal prekindergarten programs accommodate the cultural 
and linguistic diversity of children and their families within their dis- 
tricts; meet the needs of children with disabilities; and help children 
learn about, respect, and appreciate the differences among them. 



CoBRsafooffMnoim 

3. District universal prekindergarten programs strengthen and expand 
existing early care and education networks and programs. 

4. District universal prekindergarten programs work with other local agencies 
in a coordinated effort to make support services available to children and 
their families. 

5. Districts make substantial efforts to build partnerships between families 
and local universal prekindergarten programs. 



EKLC 
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2 Section 3602-e of Education Law 
and Section 151-1 of the Regulations 
of the Commissioner 



ID)even©ipiiimeimttaiIlIly Approjpirnafte Firacftnce 

6. The educational services provided by universal prekindergarten pro- 
grams are developmental^ appropriate for the children served by those 
programs. 

7. District universal prekindergarten programs include activities that pro- 
mote early literacy in their curriculum. 

8. Assessments of participating children use developmental^ and cultur- 
ally appropriate methods, measuring change and progress of individual 
children rather than making comparisons among those in the group. 

9. Universal Prekindergarten staff work with teachers in the early primary 
grades to ensure that the developmentally appropriate experiences chil- 
dren have in prekindergarten are carried forward into kindergarten and 
first grade classrooms. 

Tcadheir PirepairMitoim 

10. The teachers working with children in universal prekindergarten pro- 
grams understand how preschool children develop and learn, and they 
have experience working in preschool settings. 

MnnaiimcMg 

11. Universal Prekindergarten funds are combined with other sources of 
revenue to make early care and education services more affordable to 
families in need of full-day, full-year services by reducing the amount 
that parents must pay for those services. 

12. A portion of Universal Prekindergarten funding is used specifically 

for program quality enhancement through teacher compensation, staff 
development, improvements in classroom environments, and family 
involvement efforts. 



Key Provisions off the Universal Prekindergarten 
Legislation 

The statute that established the UPK program and corresponding regulations 
consist of the following key provisions: 2 

□ Prekindergarten classes for all New York State four-year-olds for a mini- 
mum of 2.5 hours per day. 

□ Phase-in of the program with all four-year-olds being served by the year 
2001 - 2002 . 

□ Educational programming that promotes English literacy; meets the 
social, cognitive, linguistic, emotional, cultural, and physical needs of 
children; meets the needs of families; integrates preschool children with 
disabilities; and provides continuity with the early elementary grades. 

□ Attention to support services, parent involvement, assessment, and 
staff development. 

□ Community collaboration, or contracting out, of at least 10% of UPK 
funds with organizations outside public school settings, such as provid- 
ers of child care and early education, early childhood programs, Head 
Start, and other community-based agencies, for the purpose of providing 
direct educational services to children. 
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□ Required teacher certification by the year 2001-2002 for eligibility to 
teach in a UPK classroom. 

□ Policy-making authority vested in local planning groups and school 
boards to choose whether to implement a UPK program, and if so, to 
develop their own separate plans for the delivery of services. 

□ Options of half-, full-, or extended-day services. 

□ Families retain the choice of whether or not to enroll their children in UPK 
programs. 

□ Until full implementation in 2002, the eligibility of a selected number 
of districts to participate each year as determined by the formula estab- 
lished in Statute. This is based primarily on economic need. 

□ State funding for the 1999-2000 school year at a minimum of $2,700 
and a maximum of $4,000 per child. 

□ For the 1999-2000 and 2000-2001 years, a provision that districts must 
give preference to a certain percentage of children classified as economi- 
cally disadvantaged. 3 



Key Findings and Recommendations 

Findings and recommendations for enhancing the Universal Prekindergar- 
ten Program are highlighted under six main topics. 

Umlvcirsffll Access sumdl EMvcirsiltty 

Although it is intended eventually to be a program available to all four- 
year-olds in the state, in its second year of operation UPK primarily served 
children from lower income families. The percent of children considered 
to be economically disadvantaged averaged 64% in upstate districts and 83% 
in New York City districts. This exceeded the proportion required by the 
new regulation that required districts to give priority to children from low- 
income families. Data on race and ethnicity from upstate school districts 
indicated a mix of European American, African American, Hispanic Ameri- 
can, Asian American and Native American children, with much greater 
diversity in the large urban than in the less urban areas. Although these 
data were not available for the New York City districts, the mix of racial and 
ethnic groups is much greater in New York City than in upstate New York. 

An average of 11% of the upstate and 3% of the New York City UPK children 
had identified disabilities. Districts reported having a range of services avail- 
able to serve children with disabilities and with limited English proficiency 
(English Language Learners). Districts also gave attention to the needs of 
working families in planning their UPK programs. Between 40% and 50% of 
the classrooms provided an extended day option, making child care services 
available prior to and/or after the UPK experience. However, this pattern 
varied by location of the classroom (school, community, or Head Start site), 
with community and Head Start sites much more likely to offer this option 
than the school-based programs. 

☆ Recommendation 1: Greater emphasis should be given to serving families 
across the full range of socioeconomic levels and family types. 

☆ Recommendation 2: School districts are strongly encouraged to gather 
information from parents of three -year-olds about anticipated needs for 
full-day care and design programming to meet those needs. 




• x 



?• 



3 The criterion used is the district's free 
and reduced lunch ratio; that is, the pro- 
portion of children served by UPK who 
are economically disadvantaged should 
be equal or greater than the district's 
free and reduced lunch ratio. 



...in its second year 
of operation UPK 
primarily served 
children from lower 
income families. 
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Approximately 5 0 % 
of the upstate children 
and 60% of New 
York City children in 
the Year One districts 
received UPK services 
in a total of 1200 
community-based 
classrooms. 



smmidPimg ScDn©©D IDtettrictts, Capnfflmmnnimitty-lBfflsedl 
IPirogiramfflis, sumdl IFammSHnes 

At the heart of Universal Prekindergarten in New York are educational 
collaborations among school districts and hundreds of community-based 
programs. Most school districts upstate and all of those in New York 
City sought a balance of school-based and community-based classrooms or 
leaned more heavily in the direction of community sites. Approximately 
50% of the upstate children and 60% of New York City children in the 
Year One districts received UPK services in a total of 1200 community-based 
classrooms. These sites were most likely to be child care centers, but also 
included Head Start programs, nursery schools, private schools, and pre- 
school special education settings. Districts reported quality of programming, 
availability of certified teachers, space, cost of providing services, location, 
and availability of wrap-around care as important considerations in site 
selection. 



School district investment in staff development reflected this collaborative 
approach. Almost all of the New York City districts surveyed and three-fourths 
of those upstate reported that staff development activities were held jointly 
for school district and community-based teachers and program directors. This 
represents a major investment by school districts in the quality of the early 
care and education systems in their communities. 



Collaborations extended beyond UPK classrooms, radiating out into the 
surrounding community at large. When asked about the use of community 
resources, UPK respondents indicated especially heavy involvement with 
their public libraries, as well as field trips to museums, parks, and other 
community sites. Trips of this sort would not be available to most of these 
community-based classrooms in the absence of UPK funding. 

In the majority of school districts, community advisory boards continued to 
operate during the second year of UPK implementation. Key roles played by 
these advisors during Year Two included program evaluation and review, plan- 
ning activities, program improvement, selection of students and sites, monitor- 
ing, developing parent involvement activities, and funding discussions. 

Efforts to support families took a variety of forms. Most districts reported 
that parental preference or geographic proximity to the child's home or the 
parent's workplace was a major factor in determining in which UPK classroom 
the child would be placed. Over 60% of participating school districts state- 
wide made home visits to families, and 17 of the 18 surveyed districts in 
New York City provided a social worker or family worker to those in need of 
such support. Regular interaction with parents was conventional, taking the 
form of parent-teacher conferences, field trips, and family-focused events, in 
addition to the home visits. 

& Recommendation 3: School districts making considerable use of com- 
munity-based early care and education programs should be compared 
with those districts that have elected to keep most of their programs 
school based. This comparison would provide an understanding of how 
the decision to invest or not invest in community-based organizations 
affects the quality and economic viability of those programs. 

☆ Recommendation 4: Examples of good practice should be gathered 

from UPK school districts in all of the key areas of program implementa- 
tion and disseminated throughout New York State. These can include 
financing strategies, joint staff development approaches, child recruit- 
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ment methods, accountability techniques, developmental^ appropriate 
teaching strategies, collaborations with community-based organizations, 
assessment efforts, and articulation of higher education teacher prepara- 
tion programs. 

OassiWMMnm IPimcftncces 

Although the survey did not probe deeply into the curricular approaches 
being used by UPK teachers across the state, there is some evidence that 
the general orientation of the reporting school districts has been develop- 
mentally appropriate for four-year-olds. Coordinators reported that obser- 
vational techniques, anecdotal records, and developmental checklists or 
profiles were the preferred approaches of assessing the educational progress 
of the children in their UPK classrooms. This suggests that school districts 
and teachers have been emphasizing the importance of documenting devel- 
opmental changes in individual children over time rather than comparing 
children with group norms. Over 70% of the upstate and 60% of the New 
York City districts planned additional follow-up with the UPK children in 
the primary grades. 

A large proportion of districts gave attention to activities that help facilitate 
the transition from prekindergarten to kindergarten. Those most frequently 
mentioned included information sharing and program visitation. 

☆ Recommendation 5: Classroom-level information regarding the extent to 
which UPK teachers believe in and are using developmentally appropri- 
ate, child-centered models of preschool education in their work with 
UPK children should be collected and included in annual reports to 
the State. 

☆ Recommendation 6: School districts should invest in comprehensive 
child assessment strategies that monitor children's physical well-being, 
social and emotional development, approaches toward learning, lan- 
guage development, cognition, and general knowledge on multiple 
occasions across a wide variety of classroom activities. 4 

☆ Recommendation 7: Efforts to mobilize prekindergarten and kindergarten 
teachers together in developing and implementing ways to smooth 
and enhance the transition from prekindergarten into the kindergarten 
classroom should be expanded. 

TPmcIheir IPirejpsursittEOim smnd Stm]p]p<n>irft 

Critical to the success of the UPK experience are the skills of the teaching 
staff and the nature of teacher-child relationships. Final report data showed 
that 75% of the New York City classrooms and 91% of the upstate class- 
rooms had state-certified teachers. School-based sites were more likely to 
have certified teachers than those in other community organizations, how- 
ever, especially in New York City. 

The UPK teacher corps is relatively inexperienced. Over 60% of upstate 
districts reported that their teachers in both school-based and community 
settings averaged less than five years of teaching experience in pre-K class- 
rooms. In New York City, over 40% of the districts surveyed reported this 
to be the case for school-based teachers; a full 100% reported this for their 
UPK teachers in community-based sites. In some districts, certified teachers 
who had been working with older children transferred into UPK teaching 
positions when those opportunities became available. 
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Critical to the success 
of the UPK experience 
are the skills of the 
teaching staff and the 
nature of teacher-child 




4 As specified by the Goal One Tech- 
nical Planning Group of the National 
Education Goals Panel, in S. L. 
Kagan, E. Moore, and S. Bredekamp. 
Reconsidering Children's Early Develop- 
ment and Learning: Toward Common 
Views and Vocabulary . (Washington, 
DC: National Education Goals Panel, 
1995). 
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The quality of the UPK experience, and its ultimate success in preparing 
children for kindergarten, rests with relatively inexperienced teachers, many 
of whom are poorly paid and some of whom are under heavy pressure to 
become state-certified. In this context, staff development becomes a vital 
investment for child development and the preparation of preschool children 
for primary school. As mentioned earlier, most school districts have been con- 
ducting staff development jointly, bringing school district and community- 
based teachers together for training. Also, district staff development specialists 
are providing assistance in many of the surveyed school districts. Staff devel- 
opment efforts are most commonly focused on early literacy, curriculum 
development, developmentally appropriate practices, and assessment of child 
progress. In New York City, particular attention is also being paid to the transi- 
tion from prekindergarten into the primary school, set-up of the classroom 
environment, and classroom management. 

☆ Recommendation 8: All staff development activities sponsored by each 
school district should be made available to all of the UPK teachers in the 
district regardless of the type of site in which they teach. 

ft Recommendation 9: Family involvement strategies should be addressed 
more fully and systematically in the staff development efforts of school 
districts and implemented with greater intensity. 

ft Recommendation 10: School district UPK staff should work with other 
stakeholders in early care and education (e.g., higher education, child 
care councils, teachers, site directors) to make the pathways to teacher 
certification clearer and the certificate more achievable. 

IFfinnsiimcnimg 

The districts did not report difficulty in finding adequate numbers of quali- 
fied teachers and staff for their UPK programs. However, many may have 
focused on filling positions in school-based settings where salaries tend to 
be relatively high. Other data on barriers to UPK site selection suggests that 
lack of certified teachers in some of the community-based sites is inhibiting 
expansion of UPK services into those locales. 

Approximately 85% of upstate districts reported their school-based teachers 
earned over $30,000 per year. This was reversed for community-based teach- 
ers, in which 85% of districts reported these teachers to be earning less 
than $30,000 per year. A similar pattern was noted for New York City. 

The disparity in salaries suggests that certified community-based teachers 
are likely to leave for school-based jobs when the opportunity arises. Low 
salaries also mean that some teachers will leave teaching for higher-paying 
professions. 

Two-thirds of the upstate districts and 50% of the New York City districts 
reported that they used funding from sources other than UPK for their 
UPK program. Most frequently mentioned were local tax revenues, Title I 
funding, and other state grants. Districts were also asked if revenues per 
child in their community-based programs had increased as a result of being 
involved in Universal prekindergarten. About 20% of upstate and 30% of New 
York City districts indicated that revenues had increased. However, over 50% 
mentioned that they did not know, suggesting that districts need to give more 
attention to how community-based early care and education programs are 
financed in their local communities. 



The quality of the 
UPK experience... rests 
with relatively in- 
experienced teachers, 
many of whom are 
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Recommendation 11: School districts are strongly encouraged to pay close 
attention to discrepancies in teacher salaries between school-based and 
community-based UPK programs and seek ways to bolster the salaries of 
UPK teachers in community-based programs. 

Recommendation 12: A study should be conducted to determine the 
extent to which the implementation of UPK quality enhancement 
approaches such as classroom-level teacher preparation strategies (obser- 
vation, direct consultation), mentorship programs, classroom equip- 
ment start-up grants, home visiting, hiring family workers, and increases 
in teacher salaries are associated with higher levels of funding per child 
received by a school district. If this relationship is documented, then 
the state should consider an increase in the minimum amount per child 
awarded school districts for the delivery of UPK services in order to make 
quality enhancement investments possible for all participating school 
districts. 

☆ Recommendation 13: School districts are encouraged to enter into multi- 
year contracts with those community-based preschool programs that 
have demonstrated the ability to offer prekindergarten services that 
meet the standard set by the school district. 

☆ Recommendation 14: The state is encouraged to amend transportation aid 
to allow for reimbursement of the transportation of four-year-olds, con- 
sistent with existing school-age reimbursement policies and procedures. 



[Respondents] cited 
support pom their 
district boards of 
education, working 
relationships that they 
have developed with 
community-based 
providers, success at 
meeting the needs of 
children, and overall 



for UPK. 



Pirngiranmn Successes smndl Onaillllmgces 

When asked what aspects of the UPK program have been especially suc- 
cessful, the UPK coordinators and directors responding to the survey cited 
support from their district boards of education, working relationships that 
they have developed with community-based providers, success at meeting 
the needs of children, and overall community support for UPK. Specific 
strong points examining direct impacts on four-year-olds involved success 
at fostering enthusiasm for learning, developing social skills, promoting self- 
help skills, and building pre-academic skills — all areas central to success in 
kindergarten. Respondents identified inadequate funding levels, shortages of 
available classroom sites, fund distribution procedures, and lack of transpor- 
tation for four-year-olds as ongoing challenges to full implementation of the 
UPK program in New York State. 



Funtare Research Efforts 



This research is part of a larger study that includes intensive interviews in 
four case study districts, surveys and interviews with child care resource and 
referral agencies throughout the state, and additional surveys with districts in 
years three and four of UPK. Of critical interest is what districts are doing to 
carry out their UPK programs, why and how districts have come to develop 
the programs as they have, and the impacts of UPK on the overall early care 
and education system. 



Respondents identified 



levels, shortages of 



available classroom 



sites, fund distribution 
procedures, and lack 
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CHAPTERoONE 



Introduction 



5 Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, 1991, as 
reported in the Steps to Universal Pre- 
kindergarten Guidebook (Albany: State 
Communities Aid Association, 1998), 

p. 1. 



| rhe New York Universal Prekindergarten (UPK) program was developed in 
U response to a number of challenges and opportunities recognized during 
the decade of the 1990s. In 1991, estimates indicated that at least one-third 
of New York State's five-year-olds were not ready to learn upon entry into 
school. 5 Welfare reform legislation passed in 1996 raised additional issues 
regarding the education and care of young children when their parents 
returned to work. At the same time, a substantial body of research has 
demonstrated the long-term benefits of early education to children, such 
as more positive learning experiences in kindergarten and the early grades 
and a decreased need for more expensive special educational services due 
to learning difficulties. 



In August 1997, a budget compromise was reached that included major 
expansion of prekindergarten services for all four-year-old children through- 
out the state. UPK was contained in a larger proposal that included funding 
for all-day kindergarten, reduced class sizes in kindergarten through third 
grade, professional development, technology improvements, and bonding 
authority for building improvements. 



Key Provisioes of the Umveral FteMmdeirgsiirtee Legislatioe 

The statute that established the UPK program and corresponding regulations 
6 Chapter 436 of the New York consist of the following key provisions: 6 
State Laws of 1997 contains the UPK 

legislation. □ Prekindergarten classes for all New York State four-year-olds for a mini- 

mum of 2.5 hours per day 



□ Phase-in of the program with all four-year olds being served by 
the year 2001-2002. Projected funding amounts are as follows: 
$62 million in 1998-1999 (actual amount) 

$100 million in 1999-2000 (actual amount) 

$225 million in 2000-2001 
$500 million in 2001-2002 



□ Educational programming that promotes English literacy; meets the 
social, cognitive, linguistic, emotional, cultural, and physical needs of 
children; meets the needs of families; integrates preschool children with 
disabilities; and provides continuity with the early elementary grades 

□ Attention to support services, parent involvement, assessment, and staff 
development 

□ Community collaboration, or contracting out, of at least 10% of UPK 
funds with organizations outside public school settings, such as provid- 
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ers of child care and early education, early childhood programs, Head 
Start, and other community-based agencies, for the purpose of providing 
direct educational services to children 

□ Required teacher certification by the year 2001-2002 for eligibility to 
teach in a UPK classroom 

□ Policy-making authority vested in local planning groups and school 
boards to choose whether to implement a UPK program, and if so, to 
develop their own separate plans for the delivery of services 

□ Options of half-, full-, or extended-day services 

□ Families retain the choice of whether or not to enroll their children in UPK 
programs 

□ Until full implementation in 2002, the eligibility of a selected number 
of districts to participate each year as determined by the formula estab- 
lished in Statute. This is based primarily on economic need. An increas- 
ing proportion of children will be funded for UPK services during each 
year of a district's participation until all eligible children whose parents 
wish for them to participate are being served 

□ State funding for the 1999-2000 school year at a minimum of $2,700 
and a maximum of $4,000 per child 

□ For the 1999-2000 and 2000-2001 years, a provision that districts must 
give preference to a certain percentage of children classified as economi- 
cally disadvantaged. The criterion used is the district's free and reduced 
lunch ratio. The proportion of children served by UPK who are economi- 
cally disadvantaged should be equal to or greater than the district's free 
and reduced lunch ratio. 



Scope of tine Program 

In the first two years of programming, UPK has served over 45,000 children 
in 130 school districts across the state at a cost of approximately $162 mil- 
lion. Allocations for Year Three include $225 million to serve an additional 
46,000 children in a total of 193 districts. 



11998-11999 
(Year 11) 

$62 million spent 
1 8,300 children served 
96 districts participating 7 



11999-2000 
(Year 2) 

$1 00 million spent 
27,460 children served 
1 30 districts participating 



2000-2001 
(Year 3) 

$225 allocated 
46,567 children served 
193 districts participating 



Purpose of flue Steady 

The Cornell Early Childhood Program received foundation funding to study 
the implementation of UPK over a three-year period, beginning in January 
2000. The primary purpose of this study was to examine the implementa- 
tion efforts of the first-year ("Wave One") districts during their second year 
of UPK programming. All districts that began UPK in the 1998-1999 year 
and that continued to participate in UPK during the 1999-2000 year were 
invited to participate in the study. 8 Attention was given to those practices 
in a number of core component areas essential to meet the requirements of 
the law and regulations, and to provide high quality educational services to 



In the first two years 
of programming, UPK 
has served over 
45,000 children in 
130 school districts 
across the state at a 
cost of approximately 
$162 million. 



7 In this report, the 32 community 
school districts in New York City 
are counted individually. This differs 
from many State reports that show 
New York City as a single school dis- 
trict. 



8 All but two of the Wave One dis- 
tricts continued into the second year 
of UPK. 
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children and families. This information will be used to provide insight into 
the structure of UPK programs; the variety of instructional, assessment, and 
staff development methods that districts use; and the challenges districts 
face as the program expands to serve an increasing number of children. 

This research is part of a larger study that includes intensive interviews in 
four case study districts, surveys and interviews with child care resource and 
referral agencies throughout the state, and additional surveys with districts in 
years three and four of UPK. Of critical interest is what districts are doing to 
carry out their UPK programs, why and how districts have come to develop 
the programs as they have, and the impacts of UPK on the overall early 
care and education system. This document serves as a follow-up to Promising 
Practices: New York State Universal Prekindergarten, which highlighted district 
UPK plans and noteworthy practices in early childhood education. 
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CHAPTERnTWO 



Guiding Pri 



(U&weirsaO Access 
Child selection process 
Children served by UPK 
All-day programs for families 



Teacher salaries 
Funding for UPK 
Revenues of community- 
based programs 



Teadhxeir Pirepatratliioin) 
Staff development \ 

Teacher certification 
Experience in pre-K classrooms 



t TPwelve basic principles guided the devel- 
U opment of the survey and presentation 
of its findings. These principles were 
derived from the program requirements 
specified in the new subsection of the Edu- 
cation Law addressing Universal Prekinder- 
garten (UPK), 9 the regulations developed to 
implement the law, and current knowledge 

of the care and education of young children. The principles are organized 
under six major dimensions: Universal Access, Diversity, Collaboration, Devel- 
opmentally Appropriate Practice, Teacher Preparation, and Financing. These 
provide the structure for the presentation of findings that follow. 



DSverslItty 

Integration of children 
with disabilities 
Services to children with 

limited English proficiency 



CoOOalboiraittfioin) 

School-community 

Family 



Appiropirflatte Practice 



Curriculum 

Child assessment 

Transitions/continuity 



9 Sub-part 151-1 of NYS Education 
Law. 



Universal Access 

*0 . The universal prekindergarten programs developed by districts serve all 
eligible children in the district rather than target children with particular 
developmental characteristics or family backgrounds. 



The clear intent of the state law authorizing this program is that it be avail- 
able to all children whose families wish their children to attend, rather than 
it give priority to children from low-income families or children deemed 
at risk for other reasons. 10 The statewide UPK program is funded with 
state and local tax revenues provided by all the taxpayers in the state and 
school district. District programs are made available to the broadest possible 
spectrum of district families. 



10 An amendment to the UPK statute 
requires districts to give preference 
to children who are economically 
disadvantaged in the 1999-2000 and 
2000-2001 school years. 



Diversity 

2. District universal prekindergarten programs accommodate the cultural 
and linguistic diversity of children and their families within their districts; 
meet the needs of children with disabilities; and help children learn about, 
respect, and appreciate the differences among them. 



The Universal Prekindergarten regulations emphasize the importance of 
designing programs that meet the needs of children from differing cultural 
and linguistic backgrounds, as well as those children with disabilities or 
other special needs. Teachers can design classroom environments and activi- 
ties in ways that help children learn to understand, respect, and appreciate 
the differences that exist among them. 11 



11 L. Derman-Sparks and the ABC 
Task Force, Anti-bias Curriculum: Tools 
for Empowering Young Children (Wash- 
ington, DC: National Association for 
the Education of Young Children, 
1989). 
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A key component of 
the legislation is the 




districts contract out 
at least 10% of their 
UPK funds ... 



12 Experimental Prekindergarten is a 
state-funded program serving chil- 
dren from low-income families since 
1966. 



13 For a thorough overview see S. 
Bredecamp and C. Copple, Eds., 
Developmentally Appropriate Practice in 
Early Childhood Programs , Revised Edi- 
tion (Washington DC: National Asso- 
ciation for the Education of Young 
Children, 1997). 



Collaboration 

3. District universal prekindergarten programs strengthen and expand exist- 
ing early care and education networks and programs. 

A key component of the legislation is the requirement that districts contract 
out at least 10% of their UPK funds with organizations outside public 
school settings for the purpose of providing direct educational services to 
children. To help facilitate such collaboration, regulations required districts 
to establish an advisory board to assess the need for a UPK program and 
to make recommendations to the Board of Education regarding program 
design prior to implementation. Appointed by the Superintendent, the com- 
mittee needed to include Board of Education members, teachers, parents of 
children who attend district schools, community leaders, and child care and 
early education providers. In addition to these requirements, New York City 
committees needed to include members of the community school board and 
the community school district superintendent or superintendent's designee. 

Through this set-aside requirement, stronger linkages can be formed 
between local schools and the providers of child care and early education, 
early childhood programs, Head Start, and other community agencies. 
Opportunities exist for active participation in the UPK planning process, 
as well as through the provision of direct services to children and their 
families. 

4. District universal prekindergarten programs work with other local agen- 
cies in a coordinated effort to make support services available to children 
and their families. 

The UPK regulations specify that local programs should coordinate support 
services for families so that children are able to meet UPK goals. Over 
the years, for example, Head Start has demonstrated the value of making 
sure that children have the health and dental care, nutritional support, 
housing, clothing, and family stability that allow them to benefit from the 
educational services provided by the program. 

5. Districts make substantial efforts to build partnerships between families 
and local universal prekindergarten programs. 

The new law specifies that programs shall provide for strong parental part- 
nerships, participation, and involvement in UPK programs. A substantial 
amount of research now documents the long-term benefits for children 
accruing from active family involvement with their early care and educa- 
tion. A strong family involvement tradition has been established through 
the existing Experimental Prekindergarten Program. 12 The UPK regulations 
specify that family involvement should be fostered in the language that 
families understand best. 




<$. The educational services provided by universal prekindergarten programs 
are developmentally appropriate for the children served by those programs. 



Developmentally appropriate practice with young children involves a clear 
understanding of the age, interests, strengths, and needs of the children 
being served. 13 Through careful room arrangement and curriculum plan- 
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ning, teachers are able to capitalize on the interests of young children 
and build these into learning experiences across a wide range of skills and 
activities. Thus, the role of the teacher is to organize the environment to 
stimulate and support children's play-based learning, to interact with the 
children in meaningful ways, and to help children plan, carry out, and 
reflect on their learning experience. 14 

7 . District universal prekindergarten programs include activities that pro- 
mote early literacy in their curriculum. 

The law emphasizes the importance of programming that promotes early 
literacy skills for young children. This allows for a range of activities in an 
English literacy environment, collaborative efforts between the school and 
home, and opportunities for reading and writing. 

®. Assessments of participating children use developmentally and culturally 
appropriate methods, measuring change and progress of individual children 
rather than making comparisons among those in the group. 

The state regulations governing the universal prekindergarten program spec- 
ify that an assessment process be used to determine the developmental base- 
line and progress of each child. This principle underscores the importance 
of recognizing that preschool children develop at different rates and that 
meaning is found from monitoring the progress of each child through 
comparison with the same child at an earlier time point rather than with 
other children. It is also important to use assessment methods that draw on 
child competencies and skills demonstrated over time and in ways that are 
natural and culturally appropriate. 15 

$>• Universal Prekindergarten staff work with teachers in the early primary 
grades to ensure that the developmentally appropriate experiences children 
have in prekindergarten are carried forward into kindergarten and first grade 
classrooms. 

The new law specifies that universal prekindergarten programs ensure "con- 
tinuity... with instruction in the early primary grades." Efforts through 
curriculum planning, child and family activities, assessment, and com- 
munication among UPK, kindergarten, and elementary teachers can assist 
children in making a successful transition to kindergarten and the early 
grades. A successful transition would include involving and preparing par- 
ents and children for the upcoming change. 



Teadher Preparation 

H®. The teachers working with children in universal prekindergarten pro- 
grams understand how preschool children develop and learn, and they have 
experience working in preschool settings. 

This principle reflects the understanding that preschool children learn dif- 
ferently from older children. Currently in New York State, a teacher can be 
certified to work with prekindergarten children but have taught only at the 
elementary school level. If school districts assign teachers without education 
and experience in working with preschool children, it is essential that those 
teachers be prepared for such assignments through further training and 
apprenticeship experiences. 




14 Preschool Planning Guide: Building a 
Foundation for Development of Language 
and Literacy in the Early Years (Albany: 
New York State Department of Educa- 
tion, 1998), p. 5. 



15 See S. J. Meisels, J. Jablon, D. B. 
Marsden, M. L. Dichtelmiller, and A. 
Dorfman, The Work Sampling System 
(Ann Arbor, MI: Rebus Inc., 1994). 



The new law specifies 
that universal 
prekindergarten 
programs ensure 
" continuity . ..with 
instruction in the 
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Affordability of early 
education services is 
an ongoing challenge 
for parents with young 
children... 



Financing 

HI. Universal Prekindergarten funds are combined with other sources of 
revenue to make early care and education services more affordable to families 
in need of full-day, full-year care by reducing the amount that parents must 
pay for those services. 

Affordability of early education services is an ongoing challenge for parents 
with young children in New York and elsewhere across the country. One 
intention of the New York State legislature in passing UPK legislation was 
to create prekindergarten programs that would be available to families at 
little or no cost. Programs that blend funding sources (e.g., UPK funds, child 
care subsidies, parent fees) in order to provide full-day, full-year programs 
for families should be able to deliver those programs at less cost to parents 
when UPK funding is included in the financing mix. 



"02. A portion of Universal Prekindergarten funding is used specifically for 
program quality enhancement through teacher compensation, staff devel- 
opment, improvements in classroom environments, and family involve- 
ment efforts. 



16 D. Gomby, N. Krantzler, M. Larner, 
C. Stevenson, and R. Behrman, 
"Financing Child Care: Analysis and 
Recommendations," The Future of 
Children , 6, no. 2 (Summer/Fall 1996), 
pp. 5-25. 



Good quality full-day, full-year child care costs more than most parents can 
afford to purchase through parent fees. 16 The UPK program requires that 
state-certified teachers provide services. In order to retain these teachers, 
their salaries must be high enough to encourage them to remain in the 
teaching profession. UPK teachers also need ongoing professional develop- 
ment training. The UPK program requires family involvement and family 
access to comprehensive services, which impose added costs on partici- 
pating programs. The added costs of these quality investments must be 
financed by the universal prekindergarten program; parents cannot afford to 
pay higher fees for full-day, full-year child care, and participating child care 
centers have no other sources of funding to cover these added costs. 
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CHAPTERaT HREE 



Data Collection & Analysis 



/A survey was developed to examine the implementation, programming, 
//^Aand practices of the Wave One districts during the second year of Uni- 
versal Prekindergarten (UPK), 1999-2000. In addition, final reports submit- 
ted to the State Education Department at the end of the year by each Wave 
One school district were used to provide additional information regarding 
classroom sites, children served, and teacher certification. 



Wave One Districts 

Of the 157 school districts eligible to participate in the UPK program during 
the first year, 97 applied for funding. These included all 32 districts in New 
York City and 65 districts in other regions of the state. Sixty-four of the 
upstate districts and all districts in New York City implemented the program 
in 1998-1999. 

During the 1999-2000 year, all 32 of the New York City districts and 62 
of the 64 upstate districts continued their participation in UPK. Districts 
submitted detailed program plans to the State Education Department for 
approval. These plans specified the activities to be carried out to meet the 
program objectives and requirements. 



The Universal Prekindergairten Survey 

In the spring of 2000, a survey was drafted, reviewed by several individuals 
working closely with UPK programs, and modified based upon their feed- 
back and suggestions. Surveys were sent directly to the UPK coordinators 
in the 62 upstate districts, and to those in the New York City districts in 
which administrators gave approval for the coordinator to participate in 
the study. 17 Research staff sent follow-up letters and made telephone calls 
to answer questions and increase response rates. A copy of the survey is 
included in Appendix B. 

The survey contained a number of sections that reflected the core compo- 
nents of Universal Prekindergarten: 

□ Children served by Universal Prekindergarten 

□ UPK sites and classrooms 

□ Teachers, staff, and staff development 

□ Curriculum and programming 

□ Planning and financing 



17 Board of Education procedures in 
New York City required district super- 
intendent approval before surveys 
could be sent to the UPK coordinator. 
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□ Community collaboration 

□ Evaluation of UPK 

Coordinators completed surveys in 54 of the 62 upstate districts (87%) and 
in 18 of the 32 New York City districts (56%). The 54 upstate districts 
represented approximately 92% of all of the UPK classrooms and children 
served in the Wave One upstate districts during 1999-2000. The 18 New York 
City districts represented approximately 48% of all of the UPK classrooms 
and children served in New York City during this time. 



Final Report Data 

In addition, data were gathered through final reports submitted to the State 
Education Department at the end of the school year. These reports included 
information on: 

□ Classroom sites 

□ Provider of services 

□ Length of program and extended day care 

□ Number of UPK children served 

□ Number of economically disadvantaged children served 

□ Number of UPK children with individualized educational plans (IEPs) 

□ Certification of classroom teachers 

All of the participating districts submitted these reports (62 upstate, 32 New 
York City). UPK children attended a total of approximately 450 classrooms 
upstate and 1500 in New York City during 1999-2000. 



Data Analysis 

The purpose of this report is to provide information on the programming 
and practices used by Wave One districts during the second year of Universal 
Prekindergarten. The chapters that follow present findings for each of the core 
component areas. In this report, upstate and New York City data have been 
analyzed and presented separately. Survey data provide information on trends 
and patterns across responding districts, while the final report data allow for 
findings across all districts and specific classrooms. Percentages and averages 
are reported for the various research topics. 

It is important to keep in mind that each set of survey findings is based 
on the number or percentage of responding Wave One districts. Eighty-seven 
percent of upstate districts and 56% for New York City districts responded to 
the survey, reflecting 92% of the UPK children and classrooms in the upstate 
districts and 48% in New York City districts. Thus, the findings represent 
only these districts, and should not be interpreted as representing all Wave 
One districts or all UPK districts (both Wave One and Wave Two). However, 
findings from the final reports include all districts, both that responded to 
the survey and those that did not. It will be noted whether the findings are 
from the surveys or final reports. 
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CHAPTERaFOUR 



Findings: Universal Access <& Diversity 



n flniversal access is a key component related to how districts are working 
v~yto ensure that they provide services for all children within their district. 
This section addresses the question of access by examining the criteria 
used for selecting children for Universal Prekindergarten (UPK), changes in 
selection criteria from Year One to Year Two, characteristics of the children 
served, services to children with disabilities and limited English proficiency, 
and the extent to which all-day programs are available to families. 



Selecting Children ffoir Universal PreMndergarlten 

Survey questions inquired about the criteria districts used to select children 
for their UPK programs. A new state requirement in 1999-2000 specified that 
districts must give preference to a certain percentage of children classified as 
economically disadvantaged. Districts were required to make efforts to enroll 
the same or greater proportion of economically disadvantaged children as 
their free and reduced lunch program ratios (FRLP). For example, if a district's 
FRLP is .50, then at least 50% of the UPK children should be economically 
disadvantaged. The remaining slots could be selected in a manner left to 
the discretion of the districts. A district could choose to serve an additional 
proportion of economically disadvantaged children, emphasize some other 
child characteristics, or open the program up to all children. 



...districts must give 
preference to a certain 
percentage of children 
classified as 
economically 
disadvantaged. 



□ Upstate (n=54) 

□ NYC (n=18) 



Free or reduced lunch guidelines 
Lottery 

Disabilities or other special needs 
Currently unserved or ineligible for other preschool programs 
Other income indicators 
Family characteristics (children of teen parents, foster children, etc.) 
Neighborhood or geographic proximity to UPK site 
No previous preschool experience 
Child already attending chosen site 
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Free & Reduced Lunch 
Ratio (Required) 

Economically Disadvantaged 
Children Served (Actual) 



The majority of districts utilized one or more selection criteria. As the graph 
shows, almost all upstate and New York City districts used free or reduced 
lunch guidelines, and those that did not chose other income indicators. Half 
of the upstate districts used lotteries, and half also gave preference to chil- 
dren with disabilities. Almost 40% of upstate districts selected children who 
were currently unserved by any preschool program or ineligible for other 
preschool programs. New York City districts reported a greater emphasis 
on geographic proximity and the child already attending the site as selec- 
tion factors. About one-third used lotteries, and about 40% indicated dis- 
abilities or other special needs and family characteristics. Criteria used 
less frequently by districts included no previous preschool experience, 
the ratio of adults to children in the classroom, targeting specific elemen- 
tary school zones, reaching children with limited English proficiency, and 
Pre-K screening/assessment results. Two districts indicated that they tried to 
accommodate all children that applied. 

With limited funding and the implementation process still in the early 
stages, districts often chose specific groups of children for the available UPK 
slots. Because UPK is only in its second year, it is not surprising that districts 
targeted specific children, particularly those considered most in need of 
services. 



Oiaumges tin Selection Criteria from Year 1 to Year 2 

Approximately 25% of the upstate districts and 17% of the New York 
City districts reported that their selection criteria had changed from the 
1998-1999 to the 1999-2000 school years. Almost all of these mentioned 
a greater reliance on income guidelines and a greater focus on serving 
children from lower-income families. These changes reflected the new State 
requirement to focus on children who are economically disadvantaged. 
Districts that did not change their selection criteria may have already been 
serving this population since many districts emphasized low income or 
special needs criteria in Year One. 



CMMreim Served toy Ueiveirsal PireMedergartee 

Final report data for all 62 upstate and 32 New York City districts provided 
information on the children served by UPK during the 1999-2000 year. The 
free and reduced lunch program ratio (FRLP) averaged 47% in the upstate 
districts and 78% in New York City. 



Average Percent Economically Disadvantaged Children 

□ Upstate 

□ NYC 




Percent of Children 
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The percentage of economically disadvantaged children actually served by 
UPK was considerably greater than required in most districts, however, par- 
ticularly in upstate New York. This figure averaged 64% in upstate districts 
and 83% in New York City. 

Districts clearly met the state requirement to serve economically disadvan- 
taged children. Where more low-income children were served than required, 
it is believed the districts felt strongly that these children were in need of 
the services provided by UPK and took extra steps to include them. 



Clhfflirfflcfteirnsftncs ®ff UPK GhmDdlirm toy Oassiroomm Type 

Further examination of final report data sheds light on the composition 
of the individual UPK classrooms. Did the proportion of UPK children 
who were economically disadvantaged differ by type of site (district-based, 
community-based, Head Start)? 

In the upstate districts, variations can be noted. As shown in the chart 
below, a greater proportion of UPK children in Head Start classrooms were 
economically disadvantaged (89%) than in district (72%) or community- 
based (64%) settings. This is likely due to differences in the purposes of 
the settings. Head Start classrooms, for example, have traditionally served 
low-income children and are required to have at least 90% of the children 
in their classrooms be from low-income families. 18 District and community- 
based sites are more likely to serve a broader range of children and families. 19 



19 Data were not available for the 
New York City districts due to the 
large number of children served 
and manner in which data were 
reported. 



18 E. Zigler and S. Meunchow, Head 
Start: The Inside Story of Americans 
Most Success fid Educational Experiment 
(New York: Basic Books, 1992). 
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Itoce/Efttomncntty ®ff QMfldliremi nna UPK Pir©giraims 

Thirty-eight of the fifty-four upstate districts that responded to the survey 
provided information on the race/ethnicity of their UPK students. As indi- 
cated in the graph below, the children these districts served were on average 
71% white, 13% black, 11% Hispanic, 3% Asian/Pacific Islander, and 
2% American Indian/Alaskan Native. 20 However, several districts served large 
proportions of minority children, particularly in the large upstate metropoli- 
tan areas. Data were not available for New York City for this dimension, but 
would show much greater 

Pace/EtfomiSdty of Childreni Ion UPK Programs (Average Pereemit) 
Upstate (n=38) 

American Indian-Alaska Native (2%) 



20 These percentages are approximate 
figures. 



diversity than is reflected 
in the figure below due to 
the more diverse racial and 
ethnic composition of New 
York City residents. 



Black, Not Hispanic (1 3%), 
Asian/Pacific Islander (3%) 
Hispanic (11%). 
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Serviimg Children with Disabilities 

Of interest are children with disabilities who are served by Universal Prekin- 
dergarten. Final report data for all upstate and New York City districts 
indicated the percentage of UPK children with an individualized education 
plan (IEP). For the upstate districts, this proportion averaged 11%. In the 
New York City districts, it averaged 3%. 
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...districts 
demonstrated 
substantial 
commitment to 
serving children with 
special needs. 



It appears that districts demonstrated substantial commitment to serving 
children with special needs. This is further illustrated by the availability of 
services to meet the needs of these children. Survey responses indicated that 
a majority of districts had the staff, facilities, and resources to serve children 
with disabilities. For example, over 80% of upstate districts reported they 
had qualified staff, screening, resource and referral services, family support, 
support staff, and materials. Approximately 75% had facilities, itinerant or 
resource teachers, and adaptive equipment. These figures were somewhat 
lower for the New York City districts. However, except for adaptive equip- 
ment, a substantial majority of New York City districts had specialized 
resources available. 

Services to CMMiremi woftlh) BosaMlote 



□ Upstate (n=54) 

□ NVC (n=18) 
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Services to Children. with Limited English 
Proficiency (English Language Learners) 

Districts were surveyed about the percentage of UPK children they served 
with limited English proficiency (English Language Learners). Forty-four of 
the 54 responding upstate districts provided this information. The percent- 
age of English Language Learners averaged 2%. Data were not available for 
New York City, but it is expected that the average would be considerably 
higher than it is upstate, particularly in certain districts throughout the city 
with large immigrant populations. 

Survey data indicated that between 40% and 50% of the upstate districts 
had screening, qualified staff, support staff, and materials for English Lan- 
guage Learners. In New York City, a much greater percentage of the districts 
indicated they had staff and materials available. Almost 90% of districts had 
qualified staff, and approximately 70% had support staff and materials. 

It was not surprising to see more services in New York City due to high pro- 
portions of English Language Learners there, especially in certain districts. 
However, districts appear to have a strong interest in meeting the needs of 
these children throughout the state. 



□ Upstate (n=54) 

□ NYC (n=1 7-1 8) 




Percent of Districts 



Availability off All-Day Programs ffor Families 

Final report data were used to examine the extent to which all-day programs 
were available for families. As shown in the following charts, almost 50% 
of the upstate classrooms and 40% of the New York City classrooms offered 
a half- or full-day program with extended day care available. 21 About 40% 
of the classrooms in upstate districts and 50% of those in New York City 
districts offered only half-day programs without an extended day option. 
Only about 10% of the programs ran the length of the school day without 
any additional services available. 



21 Extended day programs run during 
the parents' working hours. Full-day 
programs provide care during the hours 
that primary school is in session. 



A closer look at the data revealed differences based on whether the program 
was school-based, community-based, or under the auspice of Head Start. For 
example, in the upstate districts, 60% of the community-based classrooms 
and almost 50% of the Head Start classrooms offered an extended day pro- 
gram, combined with either a half-day or full-day program. However, only 
about 30% of the district-based classrooms did so. Over half of the district- 
based classrooms offered a half-day program only, whereas this was the case 
in only about one-third of the community and Head Start classrooms. 
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Peirceoiitt of Soto ©fffeiriioiig Extended Day Care 

Upstate (n=454) NYC (n=1499) 



Half-Day without Half-Day without 




This pattern was even more evident in New York City districts. Almost 
60% of community-based classrooms and 70% of the Head Start classrooms 
offered an extended day option, while less than 10% of the district-based 
classrooms did so. Seventy-five percent of the school-based classrooms were 
half-day programs only; this was the case in about 40% of community-based 
and 25% of Head Start classrooms. 
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These findings suggest that heavy emphasis on school-based sites may limit 
access by families that need all-day care for their children. This is especially 
important for working families and for those programs that do not offer 
transportation, such as to another childcare setting, before or after the UPK 
program. 
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CHAPTERdFIVE 



C ollaboration is a dimension of Universal Prekindergarten that is key to 
the program's success in strengthening and expanding existing early 
care and education systems. This study examined two types of collaboration: 
1) school-community; and 2) school-family. School-community collabora- 
tion refers to the partnerships between school districts and the community- 
based programs that are providing UPK services. For example, to what 
extent are districts contracting out to community-based programs? What 
does this collaboration look like? School-family collaboration consists of 
ways in which programs include families, the extent to which families 
are involved in their children's educational program, and services that can 
improve child and family well-being. 



The majority of 
districts preferred a 
balance between 
school and 
community sites ... 



School-Commeeity Collaboratioe 

EDfistofictt pMflosojpBny atodPuntt seirvnece pimvMonn 

The survey inquired about district philosophies of where UPK services should 
be provided. On a 1-5 scale, with 1 = "school-oriented", 3 = "balance of school 
and community", and 5 = "community-oriented", the upstate average rating 
(2.81) reflected a balance of school and community sites. The average rating 
in New York City (3.33) suggested a stronger community-oriented focus. 

As shown in the following graph, two-thirds of the upstate and all of the 
reporting New York City school districts espoused a philosophy of UPK 
program delivery that supports substantial partnership with community 
organizations. The majority of districts preferred a balance between school 
and community sites, with an additional number indicating a greater com- 
munity focus. However, it is interesting to note that almost one in three 
of the upstate districts mentioned a strong preference for having services 
provided primarily by the district, whereas this was never the case in New 
York City. Both upstate and in the City there were a number of districts with 
some preference for community-based sites. 



CMMirenn Sceirvedl toy DMstonctt aumdl Cdpmmnnmiiiinintty IPimvMeirs 

A review of final report data from all districts indicated the percentages of 
UPK children served by district and community providers. In the upstate 
districts, the percent of UPK children served by the district averaged 37%, 
with a range from 0-100%. 22 The percent served by community-based orga- 
nizations averaged 63%. However, when considering all upstate children 
together, community providers served 51% and district providers served 
49%. This difference between the average and the total number was due 
to several large school districts placing a substantial proportion of their 
children in district-based sites. Upstate districts for which budget data were 
available contracted out an average of 60% of their UPK funds. 23 



22 A few districts received waivers 
from the State Education Department 
so they did not have to contract out 
the required 10% of the UPK funds to 
community-based programs. 



23 Budget data were not available for 
New York City. 
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H Upstate (n=54) 
□ NYC (n=18) 




School-Oriented Balance of School and Community Community-Oriented 

In New York City, the percent of children served by the district averaged 
42%, with a range from 0 to 86%. The percent served by community-based 
organizations averaged 58%. Of all the children, community providers 
served 61% and district providers served 39%. Community providers 
included day care centers, nursery schools, Head Start programs, private 
schools, family/group family providers, preschool special education pro- 
grams, and other community-based programs. 



In many districts, both upstate and in New York 
City, community providers served all or almost all 
of the UPK children. For example, in 32 of the 62 
upstate districts, community providers served 75% 
or more of the UPK children. This was the case in 
11 of the 32 New York City districts. 

These findings suggest that school districts have 
acted upon the philosophies they expressed about 
involving community-based programs in the deliv- 
ery of UPK services. The majority of districts sur- 
veyed are collaborating well above and beyond 
what is required by the 10% state requirement. Lack of space may facilitate 
the need to work with community agencies; however, these figures, along 
with district philosophies, suggest that districts do believe it is important for 
services to be provided in a range of settings. 

Typss ©If IPirovMsirs aumdl Oassir©©iiims 

Final report data provided information on the types of UPK providers and 
classrooms. For the upstate districts, approximately 40% of the 454 UPK 
classrooms were in public school sites, with an additional 30% in day care 
centers and nursery schools. Twelve percent of the classrooms were in Head 
Start programs. Small percentages of classrooms (less than 10%) were in 
private schools, special education programs, and BOCES programs. 



[Perceoiift off CMMrem) aft School and Commumofty Softes 
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In New York City, the final reports documented 1499 UPK classrooms. The 
percentage of classrooms in public school sites was 37%, with an additional 
45% in day care centers and nursery schools. Head Start provided services 
in 8% of the classrooms. Small percentages of classrooms were in private 
schools and special education programs. In addition, family/group family 
day care providers were used in 2% of the classrooms. 



SenecttnaDiin ©If HJPIK Suites 

The surveys provided information on how districts selected their UPK sites. 
Overall, the most important factors for the upstate districts in selecting 
sites were quality of programming and availability of certified teachers. Dis- 
tricts also rated availability of space in district buildings, cost of providing 

Factors m Clhoosomig UPK Sotos 

□ Upstate (n=48-51) 

□ NYC (n=16-18) 
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services, and the ability to serve children with disabilities highly. The least 
important considerations were availability of transportation and impact on 
existing services to 0-3 year-olds. 



The New York City districts gave high ratings to quality of programming 
and availability of space. Other important factors were geographic location, 
availability of wrap-around care, and the ability to serve families of all 
income levels. Availability of transportation and familiarity of programs to 
advisory board members were rated as the least important considerations. 



Upstate Districts holding joint staff 
development activities (n=52) 

NYC Districts holding joint staff 
development activities (n=1 8) 
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Additionally, the survey findings pro- 
vided a clear indication that UPK staff 
development resources were shared with 
the early childhood community beyond 
the school district. Approximately 75% 
of the upstate districts and 95% of the 
New York City districts held joint staff 
development training for district and 
community-based staff. This outreach 
into the community-based early child- 
hood network represented a clear mani- 
festation of broad-based collaboration by the reporting school districts. 
However, it is unknown how frequently or to what extent community-based 
personnel were included in the training. Were community-based programs 
included in all or just some of the training? Was the training open to all 
types of personnel (directors, teachers, and support staff) or directors only? 
How accessible are the other resources, such as district staff developers? 



Hesidl Sttsurti Iimv®Iiwnim<simft Jim TUmmwirssiIl IPV©Mm<fl®irgaiirtteim 

Head Start has been providing federal funds for services to four-year-old 
children in low-income families since 1965. Given the prominence of this 
federal role, it is important to understand how such activities relate to 
somewhat parallel state initiatives. Final report data from all Wave One 
districts indicated that Head Start provided services to about 12% of the 
upstate children and 8% of the New York City children. Survey data allowed 
for a closer look at Head Start involvement in UPK. 



Forty-seven (87%) of the upstate districts had a Head Start program in their 
district. Of these 47 districts, 43% used Head Start sites or staff for their UPK 
programming. In addition, between 20% and 35% used Head Start resources, 
including support services, staff development training, parent involvement 
programs, transportation, and other resources and materials. 



Head Start has been 



funds for services to 
four-year-old children 



In New York City, 13 (72%) of the districts that responded to the survey had 
a Head Start program in their districts. Of these 13 districts, 77% utilized 
Head Start staff or sites for UPK. Many districts also used Head Start services. 
About one-quarter of the districts mentioned staff development training and 
parent involvement programs as services utilized for UPK. 
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UttoDozatoomi of IKtead Start Services for UIPK Programmimig 

□ Upstate (n=47) 

□ NYC (n=1 3) 
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Resources and materials 
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Percent of Districts with Mead Start Services 



Head Start representatives served on UPK advisory boards in a substantial 
majority of districts. In both the upstate and New York City districts, 
approximately 80% of the districts with Head Start programs had Head Start 
representation on their boards. 

In addition, fifteen upstate districts and three New York City districts pro- 
vided specific examples of other ways in which Universal Prekindergarten 
is involved with Head Start. These included the Even Start activities, visita- 
tions at both programs, planning activities, shared assessments, transition 
planning, workshops, home/school visitors, referrals, kindergarten registra- 
tion, and sharing of transportation costs. 

These Head Start-related findings provide a useful picture of how state 
and federal programs can work together on behalf of four-year-olds and 
their families. This collaboration in New York is built in part upon a long- 
term working relationship between Head Start and New York's Experimental 
Prekindergarten Program. 

Use ®ff Mes®unirces 

Along with child care centers, nursery schools, private schools, special 
education programs, and Head Start programs, districts utilized a variety 
of other community resources in their UPK programs. Surveys returned by 
district coordinators revealed that almost all of upstate districts included 
field trips in their UPK programming. Almost 75% of districts participated 
in public library visits or took part in other library programs, and approxi- 
mately 50% used community volunteers, guest speakers, musicians and art- 
ists, social service agencies, and health services. About one-third of districts 
utilized community colleges or universities and local theater groups, and 
20% of districts received support from civic organizations. 

In New York City, almost all districts reported using public library visits or 
other library programs, as well as field trips. Use of social service agencies, 
health services, and musicians and artists were mentioned by about half of 
the districts. About a quarter of the districts used community volunteers 
and guest speakers. 
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Udiillozadooini of ComomiMinioity Resources foir UPK Pirogirainniinnioiniiji 

□ Upstate (n=54) 

□ NYC (n=1 7) 
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Over half of the upstate districts (54%) and about 20% of the New York 
City districts included students from other schools, colleges, and universities 
in UPK program enhancement. This involvement consisted primarily of 
student reading volunteers, field placements, student aides, and volunteers. 
In addition, faculty and staff from colleges and universities have been 
involved with UPK by conducting staff development activities; serving as 
advisory board members, consultants, and mentor teachers; using UPK 
classrooms for community college observation classes; holding discussions 
about certification; conducting research; and assisting with programming, 
curriculum development, and special events. 



Districts have 
demonstrated 
creativity in the ways 
they have drawn upon 
the individuals, 
services, and 
programs in their 
communities... 



These activities are another indication of heavy involvement with com- 
munity resources. Districts have demonstrated creativity in the ways they 
have drawn upon the individuals, services, and programs in their communi- 
ties to expand or enhance services for young children and their families, 
as well as for teachers and staff. More information is needed, however, to 
determine the extent to which activities such as field trips are developmen- 
tally appropriate for young children, and which resources are available for 
families and children. 

UPK Adlvfis©ipy B©anrdls 

The UPK law and regulations required districts to establish an advisory 
board in the year prior to their implementation of UPK. From the survey 
responses, 72% of the upstate districts and 83% of the New York City 
districts reported that they had an advisory board currently in place. These 
districts continued their boards even though they were no longer required 
by the UPK legislation or regulations. Advisory board attention was focused 
in a number of general areas: 
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□ Program evaluation and review 

□ Planning activities 

□ Program improvement 

□ Discussion of curriculum issues 

□ Communication and information sharing 

□ Selection of students and discussion of selection criteria 

□ Lobbying and advocacy for implementation and expansion of program 

□ Selection of community-based agencies 

□ Program monitoring 

□ Site visitation 

□ Developing family involvement and parent education activities 

□ Creation of Request for Proposal and review of contracts and policies 

□ Discussion of funding 

Numerous other resources provided advice and assistance to districts in their 
UPK planning and programming efforts. These included resources within and 
outside of the district: 

□ Central administration 

□ Directors' meetings 

□ District kindergarten teachers 

□ Designated district employees 

□ District-wide committees 

□ UPK coordinators in other districts 

□ Regional curriculum councils 

□ Family workers 

□ Subgroups from original advisory board 

□ School-community collaboration committees 

□ Parent groups and advisory councils 

□ Higher education agencies 

□ Child Care Resource and Referral agencies 

□ Even Start 

□ Consultants 

□ Community agencies 

□ Head Start supervisors 

The data suggest that districts have continued to give attention to implement- 
ing high quality programs through discussion, monitoring, and program 
improvements. However, it is unknown how frequently the advisory commit- 
tees met, how many of the original committee members were still involved, 
who the key decision-makers were, and the extent of these activities. 



Family Collaboration 

In addition to working together with community agencies, the Universal 
Prekindergarten Program requires efforts to engage and support families. Parent 
involvement and the provision of support services to children and families are 
required components of UPK. In addition, extended day care as described in 
Chapter 4 is an important component in providing access to UPK and meeting 
the needs of working families. In this section, placement of children at specific 
sites, support services, and parent involvement will be examined for insight 
into the nature of UPK participation with family members. 

Mfflcemmeimti: ©If CMMirceim M TUPIK Sites 

Survey findings indicated that the majority of upstate and all 18 New York City 
districts used more than one site for their UPK classrooms. Parental preferences 
and geographic proximity to the home or parental workplace were mentioned 
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most frequently as the factors that determined in which site a child was placed. 
These findings reflected a high priority on parental choice. 

Other factors that determined a child's placement included previous experi- 
ence with the family, the child's need for English Language or other special 
services, and the child already in the selected UPK site. Several districts 
mentioned space availability, location and busing, lottery number selection, 
and the family's need for transportation, support services, and extended day 
care as well. 

§mpp®irtt Stsirvictss 

The UPK surveys inquired about the support services that districts utilized 
in their UPK programming. Upstate districts used resource and referral 
most frequently, as reported by 85% of the districts using this service. 
Between 50% and 80% of districts mentioned occupational/physical/speech 
therapy, health services, special education services, home visits, parent sup- 
port groups, prekindergarten screening, psychological services, and social/ 
family workers. English language learner services and dental care were used 
by a smaller number of districts. 

In New York City, 17 of the 18 responding districts used social/family work- 
ers. In addition, prekindergarten screening, resource and referral, and home 
visits were used in over 60% of districts. About 40% reported occupational/ 
physical/speech therapy and parent support groups. 

Additional services mentioned by several district coordinators included 
job training, nutrition, computer training for parents, vision and hearing 
screening, and lead screening. 

These findings provide evidence of a strong focus on parents and families. 
Especially noteworthy is the number of districts conducting home visits, 
sponsoring parent support groups, and making social work services available 
to families. More information is needed to determine the nature of the 
home visits and use of other support services. For example, are the home 
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□ Upstate (n=53-54) 

□ NYC (n=18) 



Resource and referral 
Occupational/physical/speech therapy 
Health services 
Special education services 
Home visits 
Parent support group 
Pre-K screening 
Psychological services 
Social/family worker 
English Language Learner services 
Dental care 
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visits initial visits with families, to gather information for referrals to special 
services, for prevention, or are they due to a crisis, such as absenteeism or 
suspected abuse? To what extent are services actually utilized by the families? 



Furthermore, dental care was not checked by any of the New York City districts 
even though it is part of Head Start comprehensive services and many districts 
utilized Head Start programs for UPK. This suggests that district coordinators 
may not be fully aware of the range of services provided by Head Start. 



Paurenntt aumdl FamnnMy Mvollvenimeiiiitt 

On the surveys, UPK coordinators indicated that families were involved 
in a wide range of activities. Parent-teacher conferences, field trips, family 
events, and ongoing communication and newsletters were mentioned most 
frequently by the upstate districts. Other activities included serving as a 
classroom volunteer or aide, parent education activities, completing surveys, 
and serving on agency boards. Families, however, were not as active in 
curriculum development, teacher selection, or budget decisions. 

In New York City, the most common activities were parent-teacher confer- 
ences, field trips, family events, and lending libraries. Similarly, involvement 
in curriculum development, teacher selection, and budget decisions were 
strategies not commonly used. 

The UPK coordinators mentioned several other types of family involvement 
activities. These included opportunities to attend Head Start and other 
workshops, family reading projects, fundraisers, parent groups, classroom 
visits, PTA groups, and special projects and activities. 
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Family QnvoDvemeinilt In UK Adivlftoes 

□ Upstate (n=51-54) 

□ NYC (n=1 7-1 8) 



Parent-teacher conferences 
Field trips 
Family events 
Ongoing communication/newsletters 
Classroom volunteer/aide 
Parent education activities 
Surveys 

Representation on agency's board 
Home visits 
Lending library 
Support groups 
Curriculum development 
Selection of teachers 
Budget decisions 
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Involvement (Frequency Scale 

(1=not at all, 5=very involved) 



5 



Districts encouraged a great deal of activity related to parents and families. 
However, the strategies used most often fell on the less intensive end of 
the high intensity-low intensity continuum, with few districts reporting 
that parents were very involved in curriculum development, the selection 
of teachers, or budget decisions. It is also unknown to what extent all 
parents are involved in the various activities or if participation is limited to 
only a few of the parents. Furthermore, to what extent are opportunities to 
participate restricted due to work schedules or transportation difficulties? 

The survey asked district coordinators about their level of satisfaction with 
parent involvement. On a scale of 1 to 5, with l=very dissatisfied and 5=very 
satisfied, coordinators rated satisfaction levels an average of 3.74 in upstate 
districts and 2.78 in New York City districts. Overall they were somewhat 
satisfied with the amount of parent involvement in their districts, but they 
did see room for some improvement here. 
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CHAPTERoSIX 



~RN evelopmentally appropriate practice with young children involves a 
clear understanding of the age, interests, strengths, and needs of chil- 
dren being served, as well as assessments that measure the change and 
progress of individual children rather than making comparisons among the 
children in a group. Several survey questions attempted to address these 
issues in relation to district universal prekindergarten programs. In this 
section, curriculum, assessment, and transition to kindergarten activities are 
addressed. 



Approximately 60% 
of the upstate and 
75% of the New York 
City districts 
advocated for a 



Use off CuBmcttttam 

Approximately 60% of the upstate and 75% of the New York City districts 
advocated for a particular curriculum in their UPK programs. These upstate 
districts used a district-approved curriculum most frequently (67%), whereas 
New York City districts used a variety of curricula. 



in their UPK 




Other curricula and approaches included the Head Start guidelines or per- 
formance standards; Reggio Emilia approach; child-centered, multisensorial 
approach; Saxon Math; Assured Readiness for Learning; Balanced Literacy 
adapted for Pre-K; Three, Four, Open the Door; Math/English Alignment; 
and use of the New York State Preschool Planning Guide. For those districts 
using a "district approved" curriculum, an effort was made to learn more 
about the curricular approach by reviewing the appropriate UPK plans and 
annual reports. These searches provided very little additional information. 



yre Cunnriailum IPireffeireinice 



□ Upstate (n=33) 

□ NYC (n=14) 
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Observations/anecdotal records 
Developmental checklists or profiles 
Portfolios 
Brigance 
DIAL-R 

Home Language Inventory 
Meisels Work Sampling System 
NYC Developmental Profile 



Assessment Measures 

Assessment measures most commonly mentioned by upstate districts were 
observations/anecdotal records (82%), developmental checklists or profiles 
(70%), and portfolios (54%). A smaller percentage of districts used the 
Brigance, DIAL-R, Home Language Inventory, and Meisels Work Sampling 
System. In New York City, districts commonly used developmental check- 
lists or profiles (83%), observations/anecdotal records (72%), and the New 
York City Developmental Profile (72%). Portfolios and the Home Language 
Inventory were used in about 40% of districts. About 70% of the upstate 
districts and 60% of the New York City districts planned some type of 
follow-up assessment of the UPK children in the primary grades. 

Coordinators also mentioned a number of other measures. These included 
pre/post measures, emotional behavior checklists, Gesell Preschool Assess- 
ment, literacy benchmark levels and profiles, PSI, Peabody Picture Vocab- 
ulary Test (PPVT), Bracken, Learning Accomplishment Profile-D, Early 
Childhood Developmental Assessment Form, and specific district measures. 

The data suggested that although a wide variety of assessment measures 
were used, they are typically being used in a criterion-referenced rather 
than a norm-referenced manner, focusing on changes in individual children 
over time rather than on comparing individual children with group norms. 
This emphasis on documenting changes in individual children over time is 
developmentally appropriate, and it supports curricular approaches oriented 
to individual differences in the rate and sequencing of development in 
young children. 



CMld Assessment Heasiuires Used 

□ Upstate (n=54) 

□ NYC (n=18) 
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Transitions and Continuity 

The transition from prekindergarten to kindergarten is one of the key areas 
districts are required to address in their UPK program plans. The UPK survey 
asked districts about the specific transition and continuity activities they 
had in place. 

The most commonly used continuity activities included formal or informal 
information sharing and program visitation by children and families, which 
were mentioned by over 80% of both upstate and New York City districts. 
Cumulative folders and portfolios, curriculum continuity, and joint prekin- 
dergarten and kindergarten meetings and workshops for teachers and staff 
were widely used as well, involving 50% to 70% of districts. Over 40% of 
upstate and 33% of New York City districts used joint activities for pre-K 
and kindergarten children. Additional activities and strategies included team 
teaching and multi-age classes, summer programs and camps, permanent 
record folders, and continuity conferences. 

While not addressed in the survey, it would be beneficial to learn more 
about strategies used for the transition of four-year-olds into prekindergar- 
ten. In addition, more information is needed about collaboration with early 
intervention providers for children with disabilities and other special needs. 



CoonllDirDW ifty Activities for IPre-K/Mmdergairtem) Tirairn$5ftBotni 

□ Upstate (n=54) 

□ NYC (n=1 8) 



Formal or informal information sharing 
Program visitation by children and families 
Cumulative folders/portfolios 
Curriculum continuity 
Joint Pre-K and K meetings and workshops for teachers/staff 
joint Pre-K and K activities for children 
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CHAPTERdSEVEN 



Findings: Teacher Preparation 



I P eacher preparation involves education and in-service opportunities 
U focused on knowledge about how four-year-olds develop and learn, 
along with methods of teaching built on that knowledge. Preparation must 
also include supervised experience working with preschool children. This 
chapter provides information about teacher certification, experience work- 
ing in preschool classrooms, and staff development as they relate to the 
qualifications of Universal Prekindergarten (UPK) teachers. 



[Peirceinift off Classrooms 
Upstate (n=454) 




with Certified] Teachers 
NYC (n=1499) 




Teacher Certification 

The UPK legislation requires all teachers in UPK class- 
rooms to be certified by the 2001-2002 school year, 
or Year Four of UPK. 24 The final report data presented 
below provide information on the percentage of UPK 
classrooms with certified teachers during Year Two, 
1999-2000, two years prior to activation of the certifica- 
tion requirement. These data indicated that over 90% of 
the upstate UPK classrooms and 75% of New York City 
UPK classrooms had a certified teacher at that point. 



24 In New York State, the certifica- 
tion for teachers wishing to work 
with four-year-olds covers nursery 
school through grade 6. A new cer- 
tification that covers ages 0-8 is 
planned to take effect at a later date. 
Both require a master's degree. 



25 Teachers with provisional certifica- 
tion are classified as "certified" for 
State reporting purposes and eligibil- 
ity for teaching in UPK classrooms. 
However, these teachers will need to 
complete all educational and expe- 
rience requirements within a certain 
time period in order to achieve full 
certification, and thus the ability to 
continue teaching in UPK classrooms. 



Closer examination of teacher certification by type of program indicated 
differences in certification rates among the various programs. Almost all 
school-based classrooms both upstate and in New York City districts had a 
certified teacher. Community-based and Head Start classrooms had a lower 
rate of certified teachers, particularly in New York City. Less than half of the 
Head Start teachers in New York City were state-certified. 

From these findings, it is clear that the focus of the certification effort must 
be on community-based classrooms, including Head Start. Once the certifi- 
cation requirement takes effect, districts may have increased difficulty locat- 
ing an adequate number of community-based sites if those sites are unable 
to find and attract certified teachers into their programs. Furthermore, more 
information is needed about the percentage of teachers with provisional 
certification and any challenges they face in achieving full certification. 25 
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Types off Ceirtilfiicatioe 

Districts indicated that most of their UPK teachers had the state elementary 
N-6 certification. In addition, as shown below, some districts reported 
the availability of teachers with more specialized certificates. For example, 
approximately 20% of the upstate districts and 30% of the New York City 
districts had teachers with special education certification in both school- 
based and community sites. 



Percent off CerttSffSedl Teachers by Certfiffficattion Type 

□ Upstate School-based (n=38) 

□ Upstate Community-based (n=45) 

□ NYC School-based (n=1 8) 



NYC Community-based (n=1 8) 




Experience in Pirekindeirgarten Classrooms 

The UPK surveys provided information about the experience of teachers 
in prekindergarten classrooms. Over 60% of upstate districts reported that 
their teachers in both school-based and community sites had taught in 
Pre-K classrooms for less than five years. About one-quarter of respondents 
indicated that their teachers had between five and ten years experience, and 
there was little indication of teachers with more than a decade of work with 
preschool children. 



In New York City, all of the district respondents estimated that their com- 
munity-based teachers had taught four-year-olds for less than five years. 
However more than half of those districts indicated that their school-based 
teachers had five to ten years of experience with preschool children. 

These findings suggest that in-service staff development efforts need to be 
designed for teachers with relatively little classroom experience. They also 
indicate that opportunities exist for more experienced teachers to mentor 
less experienced ones. 



...in-service staff 
development efforts 
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Transferring into Universal PreMedergarteo. 

Surveys indicated that in 24% of the upstate districts, teachers previously 
working in kindergarten through sixth grade classrooms had transferred into 
UPK. In these districts, the average number of teachers that transferred was 
three, with a range from 1 to 14. Ten of the 18 districts in New York City 
(56%) had teachers who made such transfers. The New York City average 
was 5 teachers, with a range from 1 to 12. 

From these data, it is estimated that approximately 10% of the UPK teachers 
had recent experience teaching older children. This raises the possibility 
that they are relatively uninformed about and inexperienced with the devel- 
opmental capacities and needs of four-year-olds. It also suggests that such 
possible gaps in preparation need systematic attention when planning in- 
service staff development efforts. 




Districts reported a wide range of staff development activities in their 
work with UPK teachers. Over 90% of upstate districts used conferences 
and workshops as a strategy, and more than 80% included meetings, 
program visitation/classroom observations, and direct supervision. In addi- 
tion, literature/audio-visual resources, and staff developers were used by 
approximately 50% of the upstate districts. Other strategies and resources 
involved the use of outside consultants, mentoring programs, higher educa- 
tion resources, the local day care council, and CDA trainers, as well as 
providing tuition assistance for courses. 
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Similarly, all New York City districts provided the opportunity to attend con- 
ferences and workshops. Over 80% of districts reported meetings, program 
visitation/classroom observations, direct supervision, and staff developers. 
Literature/audio-visual resources and outside consultants were used by about 
60% of the reporting districts in New York City. 

Districts planned to cover a wide range of topics as part of their staff 
development efforts. Between 60% and 90% of the upstate districts men- 
tioned early literacy, curriculum, assessment, developmentally appropriate 
practice, the transition to kindergarten, and involving families as staff 
development topics. Approximately half of the upstate districts planned to 
cover classroom environment and management, and over one-third listed 
child development, special education, diversity, health and safety, first aid, 
and services to English Language Learners. 

The pattern was similar in New York City, where staff development put 
considerable emphasis on programming for children of diverse cultural and 
ethnic backgrounds and for those with first languages other than English. 

All of the districts intended to address early literacy. Particular attention 
also was given to curriculum, developmentally appropriate practice, the 
transition to kindergarten, set-up of the classroom environment, classroom 
management, and child development. 



Resources/Sttiratteglles Used for SHafflf Ofivelopmemit 

□ Upstate (n=54) 

□ NYC (n=18) 
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Tuition assistance/salary credit for courses 
CDA trainers 
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□ Upstate (n=54) 

□ NYC (n=18) 
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CHAPTERaEIGHT 



Findings: Financing 



rpinancing Universal Prekindergarten (UPK) is a critical issue of concern 
Ll to school districts when implementing their programs. For example, the 
certification requirement that will take effect in the 2001-2002 year is likely 
to raise the cost of preschool programming for those community-based UPK 
sites that have not previously employed a certified teacher. Certified teachers 
can be expected to require higher salaries than those without certification. 
This section examines issues related to financing: Finding qualified teachers 
and staff, teacher salaries, funding for UPK, and funding to community- 
based programs. 



...the certification 
requirement that will 
take effect in the 
2001-2002 year is 
likely to raise the cost 
of preschool 



Finding Teachers and Support Staff programming for 

On the UPK surveys, district coordinators were asked how difficult it was to COmmunity-based 
find adequate numbers of qualified teachers and support staff for UPK. In jjpfc sitps 
general, coordinators reported little difficulty in attracting these employees. U1 A Slies... 

On a 5-point scale ranging from 1 = "not at all difficult" to 5 = "very 
difficult," upstate coordinators had an average score of 1.87 for teachers and 
1.74 for support staff. New York City coordinators indicated slightly more 
difficulty than did those in upstate areas, with an average score of 2.72 for 
teachers and 2.22 for support staff. 



These findings reflected the data presented earlier on the percentages of 
certified teachers in the UPK classrooms. Almost all school-based and a large 
percentage of community-based sites in both upstate and New York City 
districts already had certified teachers in their UPK classrooms. However, the 
respondents reporting relative lack of difficulty in finding certified teachers, 
as reflected in the data above, may have been focusing primarily on the 
filling of teacher positions in school-based settings, where salaries tend to be 



□ Upstate (n=54) 

□ NYC (n=1 8) 
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...community-based 
certified teachers are 
likely to leave for 
school-based jobs 
when the opportunity 
arises. 



relatively high. Data reported later on barriers to UPK site selection suggested 
that the lack of certified teachers in some community sites has inhibited 
expansion of UPK services into those locales. 

For those that did indicate difficulty finding certified teachers, the reasons 
were primarily financial — low salaries and benefits in community-based 
programs. Other reasons included half-day programs that do not result in a 
full-time job, employment practices at agencies, and small pools of potential 
employees in rural areas. 



Teactier Salaries 

The UPK surveys provided information on teacher salaries. District UPK 
coordinators were asked to estimate the annual salaries of UPK teachers 
in district and community-based sites. Teacher salaries for both upstate 
and New York City districts were considerably higher for the district sites. 
Eight-five percent of the upstate districts indicated that their school-based 
teachers earned over $30,000 per year. For the community-based teachers, 
the numbers were reversed, with approximately 85% of districts reporting 
the teachers earning under $30,000. A similar pattern can be noted for New 
York City teachers. 

The disparity between what school- and community-based teachers were 
paid means that community-based certified teachers are likely to leave for 
school-based jobs when the opportunity arises. In addition, low salaries for 
community-based teachers, 70% to 80% of whom are certified, means that 
some will leave teaching for higher paying professions. Further investigation 
is needed to determine whether use of UPK funds is resulting in improved 
salaries for community-based preschool teachers. 

Average Amwial Salary off DisitricMSased UPK Teachers 
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Fending for Universal Pirekindeirgairten 

The UPK surveys indicated that two-thirds (65%) of the upstate and 50% 
of the New York City districts used funding from sources other than UPK 
funding for UPK programming. Most frequently mentioned by the upstate 
districts were local tax revenues, followed by Title I funds and other state 
grants. In New York City, Title I was reported most often, followed by local 
tax revenues. 



Revemaes off Community-Based Programs 

The surveys also inquired if the revenues per child in community-based 
programs had increased as a result of being involved with UPK. Forty-eight 
of the responding upstate districts utilized community-based sites. Of these, 
approximately 20% indicated an increase in revenue per child and 30% 
indicated no increase. However, the remaining 50% did not know whether 
or not there had been any increase. Similar findings were noted for New 
York City, where 31% indicated an increase, 13% reported no increase, 
and the remaining 56% did not know. The large percentage of survey 
respondents unaware of whether UPK funds were expanding the financial 
resources available to community-based programs suggests that districts may 
need to give more attention to how community-based early care and educa- 
tion programs are financed in their local communities. 



©ttDueir Sources off UTO taflfag 

□ Upstate (n=54) 

□ NYC (n=18) 
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CHAPTERdNINE 



Findings: Program Successes & Challenges 



| rhe Universal Prekindergarten surveys provided an opportunity for UPK 
U coordinators to express the successes and challenges their districts 
encountered during their second year of UPK implementation. In this chap- 
ter, information is provided on the districts' satisfaction with the various 
aspects of UPK, meeting the needs of children and families, successful 
program aspects, areas in need of improvement, and barriers to community 
agency participation. 



Satisfaction with Universal PreMndergartee 

Using a scale from 1 to 5, with 1 = "very dissatisfied" and 5 = "very 
satisfied," UPK coordinators rated a number of aspects of the UPK program. 
Overall, the coordinators reported moderate to high levels of satisfaction. 
Local Board of Education support for UPK, the working relationship between 
school district and community-based providers, meeting the needs of chil- 
dren, and community support for UPK received the highest ratings. In New 
York City, technical assistance from the Board of Education also was rated 
highly. The lowest levels of satisfaction involved the amount of available 
space, the amount of funding provided by the state, and for the upstate 
districts, fund distribution procedures. 
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Scale 1-5; l=very dissatisfied; 5=very satisfied 
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Meeting the Needs of Children and Families 

Overall, the coordinators felt quite strongly that their districts were able to 
meet the needs of children and families in their UPK programs in a number 
of areas, especially fostering enthusiasm for learning, social skills prepara- 
tion, promoting self-help skills, pre-academic skills preparation, promoting 
positive family-school relations, and providing for children in need of 
special support. Facilitating family access to other community services was 
rated slightly lower. 
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Scale 1-5; 1=not at all; 5=fully 



Successful Aspects of Universal PreMndergarten 

UPK coordinators indicated a wide range of successful aspects of UPK. These 
included services to children and families; curriculum, instruction, and 
programming; teachers and staff; school-community collaboration; and UPK 
and the community. 

Services ft® CMHdkeim aumdl IFammiHies 

□ Academic/social/emotional preparedness of UPK students entering kindergarten 

□ Providing socialization and readiness opportunities 

□ Early identification of at-risk students and early intervention opportunities 

□ Parental involvement during and after UPK 

□ Creative placements to meet family needs 

□ Ability to provide prekindergarten to upper levels of socio-economic 
families 

□ Ability to reach out to a broader cross-section of the community 

□ Serving more children 

□ Increased diversity of children in classrooms 

□ Excellent transition of "Wave One" students to kindergarten 

□ Integrating special needs preschoolers into prekindergarten 

□ Satisfaction by families 

□ Addressing individual needs of students 

□ Increased communication between teachers, providers, and families 
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"I would say every 
aspect has been 
successful because a 
supported program 
now exists where there 
was none before . " 



CmnricMiminm, InnstamcMoim, aumdl Pirngirammiiimmiiiig 

□ Additional year of instruction for children 

□ Implementation of the district's developmental curriculum and assessment 

□ Integration with existing Experimental Prekindergarten Program 

□ Raising standards of programs for children 
o Continuity with kindergarten curriculum 

□ Home visitor component 

□ Quality of community program curriculum 

□ Excellent quality of the staff and support services 

□ Ability to purchase materials and resources 

□ Physical location of UPK in schools 

□ Needed literacy instruction for children 

Teadhiers aumdl §tta>£Rf 

□ Teachers feel like part of district faculty 

□ Receiving feedback from kindergarten teachers 

□ Staff development and professional conferences 

□ Quality of teachers 

□ Use of certified teachers 

Sdh®®E-Coniminmimimil1ty 

□ Cooperation of community agencies 

□ Collaboration between district staff and agency providers 

□ Successful collaboration with Head Start 

□ Incorporation of non-public schools into UPK 

□ Quality of community agencies 

□ Using the community locations as prekindergarten providers 

□ Building trust with community providers 

□ Networking among community providers 

UPK aim all ftlhe C®mminnnnnmiitty 

□ Community support for UPK 

□ Positive public relations value of program 

□ Ability to use community resources 

□ Awareness of the need for early education 

The successful aspects of UPK can be illustrated further by several comments 
of UPK coordinators: 

"We've provided a quality educational program for the students we've been 
able to service." 

"I would say every aspect has been successful because a supported program 
now exists where there was none before." 

"The amount of learning that goes on in UPK is amazing on its own and the 
preparation of these children for kindergarten is invaluable." 
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" Parent feedback has 
been enthusiastic and 
positive. " 



of our pre-K programs. The achievement results are outstanding for last 
year's class and this year's class is also moving in that direction..." 

"It is amazing that so many new programs, families, and children have been 
served in such a short period of time." 

"Our collaborations with the community-based organizations were success- 
ful. The professional development workshops and the first annual UPK 
conference were wonderful." 



"After two years we are very pleased with the entire program. All aspects 
have been successful and the collaboration with Head Start has proven very 
beneficial." 

"Parent feedback has been enthusiastic and positive." 

"We love it." 

"We are excited about the opportunity to expand our early childhood 
programs through the implementation of UPK. For the first time, 50% of 
kindergarteners entering school in September 2000 will have attended one 



Areas in Need of Improvement 

District coordinators also identified aspects of UPK that have not been as 
successful. The primary concerns focused mainly on issues of funding: not 
enough funding to serve eligible children and the uncertainty of receiving 
funding due to state budget delays. In addition, coordinators mentioned 
issues of school-community collaboration, transportation, space, teacher 
retention in community-based agencies, services to children and families, 
and programming considerations. 

IFnnimdliinig 

□ Inadequate level of funding 

□ Uncertainty of funding 

□ Delay in confirmation of allocation due to New York State budget 

□ Difficulties in planning and recruitment due to funding not being 
secured 

□ Last minute reduction of financial support from the state 

□ Change in allocations from the State after staff and students are in place 

□ Restrictions on use of local funds 

□ Funding program totally on state monies 

□ Inability to access more funds 

□ Understanding blended funding 
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program if we had 



"We COUld double the Sclh®®l-C®mmmmuiiimiitty C®Mlailto®irMn®im 

D No qualifying providers in district 




more Space. □ Monitoring of community-based agencies 



n Quality of contracted program 
n Relationship with Head Start 

D Not enough time to supervise community-based providers 
o Difficulty coordinating staff of multiple agencies 
o Cumbersome contract process and paperwork 

Tira]msp®irftsifta®im 

Q Transportation for UPK services 

D Transportation for a wrap-around program 

Space 

Q Program needs more space 

TeacDneirs aumdl Sftaffff 

Q Retention of qualified teachers 

° Retention of new teachers in community-based programs 
D More time needed to provide joint professional development 

Services ft® CMMreim anndl IFammiDies 

D Not being able to offer UPK to all interested 

□ Inability to service all in need due to a lack of funding and lack of 
transportation 

o Not filling all slots 

D Half day program is too short to meet family needs 
o Lottery selection of students 
o Parent education 

° Families registering for several programs at once without notifying the 
programs 

° Unable to identify all eligible four-year-olds 

□ Differing referral processes to CPSE across providers 

OftBneir Pff©gffammnmiiiimg C©imccirims 

a Addition of needs-based criteria to legislation 

e Future of Experimental Prekindergarten 

o Transfer of information between UPK and kindergarten 

D No start up funds for set up and/or enhancement 

Additional comments provided by coordinators highlight some of the dif- 
ficulties: 

"No transportation has impacted our ability to reach the most vulnerable 
Pre-K students. This is by far the biggest obstacle to reaching our desired 
population." 
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"Several eligible districts didn't take funds. The funds weren't then offered 
to other districts. If they had been, they could have been used to serve 
additional children or provide more money per child." 

"We could double the program if we had more space." 

"Legislative and government's lack of continued commitment has been the 
most significant barrier to planning and implementation." 

"Our district was minimally able to meet the needs of our UPK children and 
families from the perspective that money caused us not to serve all who 
could be served ..." 

"The limit of funding makes it quite difficult to provide quality program- 
ming (i.e., trips, materials, consultants are not easily obtained with limited 
funds. Funding is absorbed in salaries, transportation, and food services)." 

"First year UPK teachers were all hired by other districts for increased pay 
and benefit packages. It is so difficult to retain new grads." 

"I guess we are off to a good start. The state needs to clearly make a 
commitment to long-term funding if we want this program to grow and 
mature. If the state budget is not passed until June or later, it is impossible 
to engage community partners." 



Barriers to Participation 

District UPK coordinators indicated multiple barriers that prevented com- 
munity-based organizations from participating in UPK. The most frequently 
mentioned barriers for the upstate districts were inadequate staff qualifica- 
tions, lack of available space, and the amount of funding available. Approxi- 
mately one-third mentioned poor quality of programs. Liability concerns, 
paperwork requirements, lack of understanding of UPK, and monitoring 
issues were problematic for less than 10% of districts. 

Staff qualifications and poor quality of programs were mentioned by 
between 60% and 75% of New York City districts. In addition, 30 to 40% 
indicated inadequate location, lack of required licenses, and paperwork 
requirements/documentation as barriers. Lack of available space was men- 
tioned by about one-quarter of the districts. 

In addition, coordinators reported other barriers. These included changes in 
funding due to state budget, lack of available agencies, billing procedures, 
transportation, lack of interest from programs, issues of union and non- 
union staff, family needs, religious nature of programs, and program loca- 
tion outside of district boundaries. 
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□ Upstate (n=52) 

□ NYC (n=18) 



Staff qualifications inadequate 
Lack of available space 
Amount of funding available 
Poor quality of programs 
Reluctance to disrupt existing programs 
Lack of required license 
Fiscal insolvency of agencies 
Inadequate location 
Inability to serve children with special needs 
Liability concerns 
Paperwork requirements/documentation 
Lack of understanding of UPK program 
Inability of district to monitor 
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CHAPTERdTEN 



Conclusions & Recommendations 



*-] Hhe general principles guiding this research study, as presented in Chap- 
U ter Two, underscore the importance of focusing on Universal Prekinder- 
garten (UPK) not in isolation but in the context of the broader early care 
and education system in New York State. The impacts of a prekindergarten 
program delivered to four-year-olds for 2.5 hours a day during the school 
year cannot be understood independently of all the other early care and 
education programs shaping the growth and development of many of those 
children. 26 The existing system not only contributes to shaping the develop- 
ment of hundreds of thousands of preschoolers in New York State, it also 
operates as a vital support system for the families to which those preschool- 
ers belong. To overlook the broader impacts of UPK, a $225 million dollar 
preschool intervention in 2000-2001, might be to place the overarching 
early care and education system in New York at risk. 

Fortunately, the principles guiding this research also are reflected in the 
intent of the legislation establishing the New York State UPK program. 
Legislative attention to the needs of and potential in educational settings 
beyond the public schools is perhaps best reflected in the requirement that 
school districts contract out at least 10% of the funds allocated to them by 
the State for UPK services. In order to address these key guiding principles 
directly, they have been used to organize this concluding chapter, beginning 
with the universal access principle and then examining findings related 
to collaboration, developmentally appropriate practices, staff development, 
and financing. 



Universal Access and Diversity 

© Principle: The universal prekindergarten programs developed by districts 
serve all eligible children in the district rather than target children with 
particular developmental characteristics or family backgrounds. 

© Principle: District universal prekindergarten programs accommodate the 
cultural and linguistic diversity of children and their families within 
their districts; meet the needs of children with disabilities; and help 
children learn about, respect, and appreciate the differences among 
them. 

Who is served by the UPK program? The data presented in Chapter Four 
show clearly that most of the responding school districts are emphasizing 
family income criteria when selecting UPK children in this second year 
of program implementation. There is some indication that this emphasis 



26 New York State Prekindergarten 
Assessment Meeting Summary, 
2000 . 
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intensified from Year One to Year Two of the program, possibly in response 
to the State's Year Two mandate that districts give priority to economically 
disadvantaged children. In fact, the data in this report indicated that many 
school districts served a higher percentage of low-income children than the 
State required. Special attention was given to children with special needs. 
These emphases reflected the belief in a number of districts that special 
priority should be given to these children early in the implementation 
27 Hicks ' et a1 -' 1999 - process regardless of the universal intent of the legislation. 27 The "universal" 

in "Universal Prekindergarten" is still a work in progress in New York State. 

Access to UPK services is also determined by the choice of sites in which 
those services are delivered. Parents whose children need full-day child care 
services may choose not to use a UPK service that lasts for only 2.5 hours 
and then requires that the child be moved to another site for the rest of 
the day. Many of the school-based sites are part-day only, finishing at noon 
or at the end of the school day. Thus, those districts that contract with full- 
day child care and Head Start programs will be more successful at reaching 
children whose parents' work full-time outside the home than will those 
who do not include such programs in their array of UPK sites. 

It is important to note that this is a "mid-stream" assessment of UPK acces- 
sibility; these school districts are only in the second of a four- or five-year 
program roll-out process. Of interest will be the direction in which districts 
expand in the 2000-2001 and 2001-2002 program years. 



Collaboration 

© Principle: District universal prekindergarten programs strengthen and 
expand existing early care and education networks and programs. 

Two-thirds of upstate and all of the reporting New York City school districts 
espoused a philosophy of UPK program delivery that supported substantial 
partnership with community organizations and at least equal responsibility 
to community-based organizations for service provision. The analysis of 
where UPK sites were actually located indicates that districts have acted on 
their philosophical orientations. There are differences between upstate and 
New York City, with districts in the City placing more responsibility for 
service delivery in the hands of community organizations. Upstate districts 
revealed the full range of philosophical and programmatic approaches, 
from predominantly school-based to fully invested in community sites 
outside the schools. This broad range of approaches presents a valuable 
learning opportunity— the chance to compare the impacts of school-focused 
with community-focused approaches on outcomes ranging from classroom 
practices and child outcomes to the overall quality of the local early care 
and education system as a whole. 

Measoims ffoir HJPIK Sfite Oa®fic©s 

The data showing reasons for choosing the UPK sites give meaning to the 
philosophical orientations districts specified and enrich our understanding 
of upstate-downstate differences. In upstate districts, the quality of available 
sites played a particularly prominent role in selection decisions, as reflected 
both in current programming and in the use of state-certified teachers. 

Also important were the availability of classroom space in school district 
buildings and the cost of delivering the UPK service. The desire to serve 
more four-year-olds with a fixed budget may have pushed district adminis- 
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trators to contract with community organizations to a greater extent than 
otherwise would have been the case. At the same time, the limited number 
of qualified community-based providers and certified teachers in rural areas 
may have required rural districts to use district facilities to a greater extent 
than desired. Further investigation is needed into the unique needs of rural 
communities. In New York City, program quality also topped the list of 
reasons for choosing UPK sites. But, not surprisingly, given the high density 
of City living, space limitations in district buildings ranked a close second 
in shaping site selection decisions. Also distinguishing the decisions of City 
districts was a constellation of family-friendly factors: geographic location, 
the availability of wrap-around care, and the desire to appeal to families of 
all income levels. 

HJIPK Mnnamncfinng ®ff Cwnfflumunminfty-IBaisedl Seirvnces 

Overall, the site selection data presented in this report painted a picture of 
a unique partnership between public school districts and other community- 
based educational organizations. This should allay any general concern 
about exclusion of or competition with the larger early care and education 
community. The "10% of funding contracted out to the community" provi- 
sion has been surpassed in most school districts to an extent unanticipated 
by even the most optimistic promoters of community-based provision; the 
majority of UPK children were served in community sites in the 1999-2000 
school year. 

When UPK services are provided outside the public schools, UPK funds flow 
directly from school districts into those community-based organizations. It is 
also possible that resources are reaching community organizations indirectly 
through services school districts provide to community-based organizations. 
The most notable example of this service-oriented collaboration found in 
the data involves staff development: Over 90% of New York City and 75% 
of upstate districts conducted staff development activities that included staff 
both from school-based and community-based UPK sites. If implemented 
effectively, these educational efforts bring "added value" to the community- 
based partners in the UPK enterprise, positively affecting teacher competen- 
cies and skills and generating a consistent level of quality in preschool 
programming across the early childhood community. 28 

wSttlh Eternal Sttaurtt 

Most of the Wave One school districts included Head Start representatives 
on their advisory boards, and many districts contracted to have Head Start 
programs deliver UPK services. These findings demonstrate that federal and 
state programs focused on four-year-olds do not need to compete with one 
another, but can be mutually reinforcing if the interest, good will, and 
flexibility in procedures prevail. UPK in New York provides a solid example 
of a successful federal-state partnership in operation at the community level. 
This does not mean that this partnership is as strong as it could be, but does 
provide a firm base upon which to build. 

UJIPIX AaSMs®iry IBtoaurdls 

In the Promising Practices report, district UPK advisory boards were urged 
to continue in operation after the initial drafting of the local plan and 
initiation of the program, despite the fact that this was not required by the 
state legislation or regulations. 29 Data presented in Chapter Five indicated that 
most school districts indeed maintained these advisory bodies. Their ongoing 
functions ranged from general program review and oversight to more specific 
activities like development of student selection criteria, selection of participat- 



...site selection data 
presented. ..painted a 
picture of a unique 
partnership between 
public school districts 
and other community- 
based educational 
organizations. 



28 It should be noted that the "joint 
staff development" criterion applied 
by our survey was easy for districts 
to meet. They qualified if any staff 
development activities they were 
engaged in included community- 
based staff. Some of the districts 
counted in the "joint staff devel- 
opment" category may have been 
including community-based teach- 
ers and program directors in only a 
small portion of the staff develop- 
ment activities. 



29 Hicks, et al., 1999. 
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...strengthening the 
involvement of 
parents with the UPK 
programs their 
children attend would 
be well-received by 
site directors... 



30 For an in-depth classification and 
discussion of school-related parent 
involvement activities, seej. Epstein, 
"School and Family Connections: 
Theory, Research, and Implications 
for Integrating Sociologies of Educa- 
tion and Family." In D. Unger and 
M. Sussman (Eds.), Families in Com- 
munity Settings (New York: Haworth 
Press, 1990), pp. 99-147. 



ing community-based organizations, and program evaluation. Because these 
advisory bodies included membership from beyond the "inner circle" of 
public school employees and school board members, they provided an impor- 
tant ongoing forum for collaborative discussion and action. 

© Principle: District universal prekindergarten programs work with other 
local agencies in a coordinated effort to make support services available 
to children and their families. 

District UPK programs made substantial use of a wide range of community 
resources beyond the community sites providing prekindergarten services 
directly. As expected, these included social service agencies and health 
services. More surprising, over three-quarters of reporting school districts 
used the public library, and over 90% used field trips as part of the educa- 
tional program provided by UPK. Involvement with the library probably 
reflects the considerable emphasis on pre-literacy activities given by UPK 
(see Chapter Seven, staff development content). Field trips are an allowable 
use of UPK funds, so heavy use of this educational strategy may have 
accrued from the fact that funding is available for this purpose. 

© Principle: Districts make substantial efforts to build partnerships between 
families and local universal prekindergarten programs. 

Another way in which collaboration can occur within prekindergarten pro- 
grams is through the content and processes involved in relationships with 
the parents of prekindergarten children. UPK-sponsored family activities 
were most likely to fall on the less intensive end of the high intensity-low 
intensity continuum. 30 Activities like parent-teacher conferences, field trips, 
and newsletters were utilized much more than parent representation on 
decision-making boards or parent involvement in curriculum development 
or selection of teachers. This pattern reflected that more generally found 
in public education. An exception to this traditional pattern is that more 
than 60% of the reporting school districts indicated some use of home visits 
as a means of working with families. This more time- and labor-intensive 
strategy is far less commonly found in the primary grades. 

Hfl®w IFanmMy IFirneimdlUy Us UJIP1K? 

One can also gauge the "family friendliness" of UPK by examining the 
extent to which the needs of families are taken into consideration when 
deciding where to locate UPK sites and how much effort to invest in provid- 
ing sites that offer full-day or wrap-around care for those families needing 
extended day services. When those criteria are applied, it appears from the 
data that New York City districts in particular have been working to find a 
good fit with these kinds of family needs. 

IPaureimlt IIimv®]lveimneimtt Sttiraftegies 

Survey respondents rated their satisfaction with the amount of parent 
involvement taking place in their UPK programs less favorably than they 
rated other aspects of their programs, assigning an average of 2.8-3. 7 on a 
five-point scale. This suggests that system-wide attention to strengthening 
the involvement of parents with the UPK programs their children attend 
would be well-received by site directors, and it could yield real dividends for 
the program as a whole. The data suggest that UPK directors might be recep- 
tive to information and ideas related to "mid-range" strategies like home 
visiting, satisfaction surveys, and parent support groups, which involve less 
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power sharing than including parents in curriculum discussions and the 
hiring of teachers but are more intensive than the traditional parent-teacher 
conference or monthly newsletter. 



© Principle: The educational services provided by universal prekindergarten 
programs are developmentally appropriate for the children served by 
those programs. 

© Principle: District universal prekindergarten programs include activities 
that promote early literacy in their curriculum. 

© Principle: Assessments of participating children use developmentally and 
culturally appropriate methods, measuring change and progress of indi- 
vidual children rather than making comparisons among those in the 
group. 

© Principle: UPK staff work with teachers in the early primary grades to 
ensure that the developmentally appropriate experiences children have 
in prekindergarten are carried forward into kindergarten and first grade 
classrooms. 

The data analyzed for this report did not provide very much direct class- 
room-level information about the extent to which curricular activities at 
UPK sites were or were not developmentally appropriate. However, there 
is some indirect evidence that gives cause for optimism. All respondents 
in New York City and almost 90% in upstate districts listed the staff devel- 
opment topic of early literacy most frequently. In addition, almost all 
districts in the City and nearly three-quarters of those upstate indicated that 
they addressed the specific issue of developmentally appropriate practices 
through staff development. 

Data collected about child assessment measures indicated that those 
most commonly used were generally considered developmentally appropri- 
ate assessment strategies for four-year-olds. These included observations/ 
anecdotal records, developmental checklists, and portfolios. When asked 
about activities that focus on building continuity from prekindergarten to 
kindergarten, respondents from a majority of school districts reported the 
use of joint meetings and workshops for prekindergarten and kindergarten 
teachers and other efforts to ensure curriculum continuity between the two 
age groups. 

These findings suggest that the developmental appropriateness of activities 
engaged in with the UPK children in these districts is highly valued. The data 
cannot address the question of whether that value was being translated in 
practice in the almost 2000 classrooms included in the Wave One school 
districts during the 1999-2000 school year. 



Teacher Preparation and Snpport 

© Principle: The teachers working with children in universal prekindergar- 
ten programs understand how preschool children develop and learn, 
and they have experience working in preschool settings. 
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...some certified 
teachers who have 
been working with 
older children have 
transferred into UPK 
teaching positions. . . 



Critical to the success of UPK are the skills of the teaching staff and the 
nature of teacher-child relationships. Assurance of high quality in these 
areas is complicated by the fact that the majority of UPK teachers are not 
hired by the school districts themselves, but rather by other community 
organizations. Most of the UPK teachers in the reporting school districts 
had achieved some form of state teacher certification. However, the findings 
were not detailed enough to indicate what proportion of these certificates 
were provisional and what proportion permanent. School-based sites were 
more likely to have certified teachers than those in other community 
organizations, especially in New York City. Two-thirds of New York City 
respondents and nearly half of those upstate indicated that inadequate 
staff qualifications were a barrier when seeking community-based sites with 
which to collaborate. 



U£<ES®Tmirc<ES ft® §tm[p[p®irtt Tcsncllncii* C®n“ftnfBcaiftfi®im 

These findings raise the question of what information and resources uncerti- 
fied teachers or teachers-in-training need to become state certified for work 
with four-year-olds, as well as the extent to which those resources are avail- 
able in the communities served by these school districts. Important resources 
would include: 

□ the articulation of community college early childhood degree programs 
with those at the bachelor's level, and bachelor's level degree programs 
with master's level certification programs; 

□ financial assistance to offset the cost of tuition, fees, and educational 
materials; 

□ classes scheduled at times when practicing teachers can access them; 

□ information that describes how the higher education programs are 
linked and where to find the educational supports needed to capitalize 
on the opportunities they present. 

( These resources will be needed by provisionally-certified as well as uncerti- 
fied teachers, because of the time-limited nature of provisional certification. 
Since the success of the UPK program depends so heavily on the quality 
of the teachers that staff the classrooms, UPK and other school district 
administrators must be aware of the challenges involved with meeting the 
certification requirements. They are encouraged to contribute to local and 
regional efforts aimed at facilitating and enhancing the pathways to degrees 
in early childhood education and certification. 

IExipeirneimce W®irMimg wnftlto. lPiresdh)®®]l CMMirenn 

The findings from this report reveal that the UPK teacher corps in the school 
districts studied is relatively inexperienced, with most districts indicating 
that their teachers worked with preschoolers for less than five years. There 
is also evidence that some certified teachers who have been working with 
older children have transferred into UPK teaching positions when those 
opportunities became available. Although apparent statewide, these patterns 
appear to be especially evident in New York City school districts. One 
reason why teachers choose to work with the younger rather than the older 
children may be because the class sizes for four-year-olds are smaller and 
UPK requires the inclusion of a teacher's aide in each classroom. 

Teadlneir §sallsairn®$ 

There was a substantial difference between the salaries paid to UPK teachers 
who worked for the school district and those who worked at other com- 
munity sites. Eighty-five percent of upstate New York respondents estimated 
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that school-based UPK teachers in their districts earned over $30,000 a year, 
whereas 85% of community-based UPK teachers earned less than $30,000. 
This is true despite the fact that certification rates in the two sectors were 
not dramatically different (99% vs. 85%). In New York City, the differences 
were also substantial, with teachers employed by school districts earning 
roughly $10,000 more per year than their community-based counterparts. 

Fir®ff(2ssn®imfflll ©<2wH®jpim<mtt ®nn ftlh® JJ®Ib 

The quality of the UPK experience in New York State, and its ultimate suc- 
cess, rests with relatively inexperienced teachers, many of whom are poorly 
paid and some of whom are under heavy pressure to become state-certified. 
Other studies have shown that low salaries and difficult working conditions 
stimulate early education teachers to leave the education field, contributing 
to the high turn-over rates that plague the profession. 31 Each well-trained 
teacher who leaves early childhood education represents a loss not only 
of that professional but also of the investment made in his or her profes- 
sional preparation. In this context, staff development becomes a vital invest- 
ment for child development and the preparation of preschool children for 
primary school. The finding that most school districts are conducting at 
least some teacher development jointly, bringing teachers hired both by the 
school district and by collaborating community organizations together for 
training, comes as especially welcome news under these conditions. District 
staff development specialists are also providing classroom-based technical 
assistance. From these data, it is not clear how much of the staff development 
provided by each district includes both community-based and school-based 
teachers, but only that most districts are providing some training jointly. 

Staff development efforts are most commonly focused on early literacy, 
curriculum development, developmentally appropriate practices, and assess- 
ment of child progress. In New York City, particular attention is also being 
paid to the transition from prekindergarten into the primary school, set-up 
of the classroom environment, classroom management, English as a second 
language, and programming for a diverse student body. Some of these addi- 
tional areas of emphasis reflect the particular qualities of life in New York 
City, diversity of cultural and linguistic groups. There is reason to believe 
that every effort should be made to maximize these joint training and staff 
development opportunities, both because of the broad scale improvements 
in quality they make possible and because of the consensus-building and 
cross-fertilization that results from such a community-wide investment in 
young children. This kind of investment stimulates personal and profes- 
sional growth in educators and increases the probability that they will 
remain in the field despite inadequate salaries. 

Key methodologies for supporting teachers in their professional development 
included the use of conferences and workshops, regular staff development 
meetings for directors and teachers, visits to classrooms, and direct supervi- 
sion of teachers. Important strategies employed by the districts included the 
hiring of a staff developer as part of the district UPK infrastructure and the 
mentoring of less experienced teachers by more experienced ones. 

The survey data do not capture the ways in which districts use several 
staff development strategies in concert with one another. A comprehensive 
"strategy profile" might involve regular monthly staff meetings and periodic 
in-service day conferences for teachers focused on three or four high priority 
areas of emphasis, enhanced and reinforced by a staff developer who visits 
classrooms and trains mentor teachers. 



31 See D. Phillips, D. Mikos, S. Scarr, 
K. McCartney, and M. Abbott-Shim, 
"Within and Beyond the Classroom 
Door: Assessing Quality in Child Care 
Centers," Early Childhood Research 
Quarterly, 15 (2001), pp. 475-496. 
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© Principle: Universal Prekindergarten funds are combined with other 
sources of revenue to make early care and education services more 
affordable to families who need full-day, full-year care by reducing the 
amount that parents must pay for those services. 

© Principle: A portion of Universal Prekindergarten funding is used spe- 
cifically for program quality enhancement through teacher compensa- 
tion, staff development, improvements in classroom environments, and 
family involvement efforts. 

When UPK services are delivered through the public schools, these pre- 
school activities are available to children at no cost to their families. Some 
of the children enrolled in school-based UPK programs also use other 
preschool arrangements (e.g., center care, family child care, school-based 
wrap-around care) during that portion of the day not covered by the UPK 
program. For the parents of those children, the no-cost UPK portion of 
the overall child care arrangement reduces the amount that they would 
otherwise have to pay for full-day care. 

TUne MeIlaiftfi©raisM]p Dpeftwccnn UPK Fnnimdliimg amndl Pauremitt Fees 

It is unclear from the survey data whether parents with four-year-olds 
enrolled in full-day child care centers, receiving 2.5 hours of UPK services 
are paying less for full-day care than parents whose preschoolers are not 
receiving the UPK portion of that same program. There is some indication 
from respondents that the per-child revenues available to some participating 
centers are higher than was the case before the centers became UPK sites, 
suggesting that the UPK income has not simply replaced the same amount 
of income from parent fees. It is possible that a variety of parent fee/UPK 
income combinations are operating in community-based settings, ranging 
from fee reduction equal to UPK income to little or no fee reduction despite 
the availability of the added UPK funding. A more fine-grained survey of 
community-based UPK sites is needed to answer questions about the overall 
impact of UPK funding on the budgets of child care centers. 

THn© Fiimiaimicnaill EmmipDficaftfidwms ©if Ceirftfii&caifta©im 

It is important to recognize that the certification requirement addressed 
earlier is likely to increase the expense to community-based organizations 
of delivering UPK services, especially if the teachers they have had on staff 
previously were uncertified. It typically costs more to employ a certified than 
an uncertified teacher. At this point it is unknown whether the salaries paid 
to preschool teachers working in community-based organizations have gone 
up as a result of the need to hire more highly-credentialed teachers. This is an 
important question because low salaries paid to preschool teachers continue 
to contribute greatly to the high turnover rates in the early childhood educa- 
tion profession. Another important consideration in financing UPK is the cost 
to uncertified teachers of completing the coursework required for certification. 
Investments in the higher education infrastructure that provide educational 
pathways from the Child Development Associate credential to two- and four- 
year early childhood education degrees and the master's degree needed for 
permanent certification must also be examined. 

Ennlhaiiiiiciimg T<eaiclh©ir SaiHaurfies 

The significant salary differential between UPK teachers hired by the school 
system and those working in community-based organizations underscores 
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the need for school district UPK programs to permit the enhancement of 
teacher salaries by community-based organizations to the extent possible 
within the limits of available funds. UPK funding to community agencies 
must not be thought of as helping parents simply by replacing fees that 
they would otherwise pay for child care, but also as helping both parents 
and their children though the improved program quality that comes from 
better teacher compensation. Specifically, higher compensation is associated 
with less teacher turnover. 32 Poorly paid teachers are easily lured away from 
education by better-paying jobs in other fields. Each such loss affects the 
school district doubly, both in the loss of skills developed through previous 
investment in staff development training by the district and in the added 
cost of the need to enhance the skills of the new teacher replacement. UPK 
funding to community-based organizations can benefit children and their 
parents both by reducing the fees paid by parents needing full-day care and 
by enhancing teacher salaries. 



32 M. Whitebrook, C. Howes, and D. 
Phillips, Who cares? Child care teach- 
ers and the quality of care in America . 
Final report of the National Child Care 
Staffing Study . (Oakland, CA: Child 
Care Employee Project, 1990). 



'Mfffeir emcees Iby Sdh<o><Q>H KDnsttirncctts inn Stette AM<D>cMn<D>nns Per r CMM 

District UPK final reports provided a broader understanding of the differ- 
ences in state funding allocation per child in the various Wave One school 
districts. This range extended from a minimum of $2,700 per child to $4,000 
per child, a difference of about one third. It is not clear, however, that the 
actual classroom-level cost of staffing and delivering UPK services is a third 
higher in some school districts than in others. If those differences between 
districts are not that great, then the ones receiving higher per-child subsidies 
have more "discretionary" funds available for quality enhancement efforts 
invested at both the classroom (salary enhancement, family involvement, 
classroom equipment and supplies) and the district (staff developer, content- 
related workshops, etc.) levels. A detailed analysis of school district UPK 
budgets should be able to determine whether such "quality enhancement" 
activities are more likely to be found in the districts receiving higher per- 
child subsidies than in those at the lower end of the scale. 



Recommendations 

Recommendation 1: Greater emphasis should be given to serving families 

across the full range of socio-economic levels and family types. 

The findings from this study of New York State Universal Prekindergarten 
in 1999-2000 indicate that school districts have fulfilled their responsibility 
to involve children living in families with low or very limited incomes. Dis- 
tricts should now give emphasis to serving all families in the school districts 
with four-year-olds. This will involve not only locating those additional 
children, but also providing the UPK experience in a form that meets the 
broader child care needs of families (e.g., full-day center care, links with 
family child care). 



☆ Recommendation 2: School districts are strongly encouraged to gather 
information from parents of three-year-olds about anticipated needs for 
full-day care and design programming to meet those needs. 

Many families are in need of full-day care. However, only between 40% and 
50% of the UPK classrooms offered wrap-around care for those children who 
needed care beyond a half-day program or the hours school is typically 
in session. How does this affect the ability of all children to participate 
in UPK? Districts are encouraged to take a close look at the needs of 
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families with three-year-olds and plan options that will help ensure greater 
accessibility to UPK. Working closely with community-based providers and 
exploring transportation possibilities to these locations, especially when 
UPK is primarily school-based, can help to open up the program to children 
who currently may not be able to attend. 

☆ Recommendation 3: School districts making considerable use of com- 
munity-based early care and education programs should be compared 
with those districts that have elected to keep most of their programs 
school based. This comparison would provide an understanding of how 
the decision to invest or not invest in community-based organizations 
affects the quality and economic viability of those programs. 

The findings indicate that UPK funds and other resources are being invested 
in community-based organizations in ways that have high likelihood of 
enhancing the quality of the preschool programs in those settings. The data 
also document that one third of upstate Wave One UPK school districts 
believe that UPK services should be primarily school-based. Of interest 
would be a comparison between child care centers of similar quality in 
districts that are more school-based and those that are more community- 
based. This would not only make more visible the "added value" of the 
UPK funding but might also uncover any positive or negative consequences 
associated with having to operate child care centers along with a school- 
based UPK program. 

☆ Recommendation 4: Examples of good practice should be gathered 
from UPK school districts in all of the key areas of program implemen- 
tation (e.g., financing strategies, joint staff development approaches, 
child recruitment methods, accountability techniques, developmentally 
appropriate teaching strategies, collaborations with community-based 
organizations, assessment efforts, articulation of higher education 
teacher preparation programs), and disseminated throughout New York 
State. 

In the process of gathering data about UPK implementation across New York 
State, the research team has uncovered dozens of examples of exciting ways 
to meet the many challenges involved in implementing a prekindergarten 
program as ambitious and complex as the one being carried out here in New 
York. There is currently no way to gather information about these important 
innovations systematically, organize it in useable form, and disseminate it to 
all the school districts that are working so hard to meet these challenges. It 
is essential that the lessons learned in isolation be shared among local UPK 
policy-makers and practitioners so that unnecessary mistakes can be avoided 
and good ideas built upon. 

☆ Recommendation 5: Classroom-level information regarding the extent to 
which UPK teachers believe in and are using developmentally appropri- 
ate, child-centered models of preschool education in their work with 
UPK children should be collected and included in annual reports to 
the State. 

Child-centered instructional models produce both short- and long-term 
gains in children on a number of educational and social outcomes not 
33 Marcon, 1999; Henry, et al„ in seen in children taught with more teacher-directed or eclectic approaches. 33 
review ' These outcomes include greater readiness for kindergarten and first grade, 
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academic abilities, communication skills, and social behaviors. Information 
about teacher beliefs and practices is relatively simple to gather with a 
teacher survey focused on teacher goals for development, how children 
learn, autonomy of children, the teacher's role, and peer learning. 34 Teacher 
preparation and staff development efforts can be directed at helping teach- 
ers understand child-centered models of instruction, and explain to parents 
why these approaches are most appropriate for young children. 35 

☆ Recommendation 6: School districts should invest in comprehensive child 
assessment strategies that monitor children's physical well-being, social 
and emotional development, approaches toward learning, language 
development, cognition, and general knowledge on multiple occasions 
across a wide variety of classroom activities. 36 

Findings from this survey indicate that most Wave One school districts 
are using assessment strategies that measure children's progress against 
developmental criteria using observations, portfolios, developmental pro- 
files and anecdotal records rather than norm-referenced standardized tests. 

It is important that such systems include parent input, teacher observation, 
regular collection of children's work, and summaries of this information at 
several points in time. 37 

☆ Recommendation 7: Efforts to mobilize prekindergarten and kindergarten 
teachers together in developing and implementing ways to smooth 
and enhance the transition from prekindergarten into the kindergarten 
classroom should be expanded. 

Findings from this survey indicated that many school districts are attending 
to the issue of how to relate the curricular aspects of prekindergarten with 
the learning goals and environment of kindergarten, as well as the best 
ways to assist students with this transition. The transition question involves 
not only child readiness for kindergarten but also kindergarten classroom 
readiness for children who have spent a year growing and learning in 
a developmentally appropriate context. Prekindergarten and kindergarten 
teachers need opportunities to share their developmental and learning goals 
for children with one another and to explore possibilities for the use of 
similar and complementary methods for reaching those goals. UPK school 
districts are urged to make this dialogue a priority during the next several 
years. 



34 Marcon, 1999. 



35 High/Scope and Creative Curricu- 
lum are two examples of nationally 
known, child-centered approaches 
to preschool education. See D. P. 
Weikart, L. Rogers, C. Adcock, and 
D. McClelland, D. The Cognitively 
Oriented Curriculum: A Framework for 
Preschool Teachers (Urbana, IL: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1971), and 
D. T. Dodge, The Creative Curriculum 
for Early Childhood (Washington, DC: 
Teaching Strategies, 1992). 



36 Kagan, et al., 1995. 



37 New York State Universal Pre- 
kindergarten Assessment Meeting, 
2000 . 



☆ Recommendation 8: All staff development activities sponsored by each 
school district should be made available to all of the UPK teachers in the 
district regardless of the type of site in which they teach. 

Most UPK school districts are conducting some staff development activities 
that bring their school- and community-based teachers together in one 
group, or they provide the same kinds of in-classroom teacher support 
to both school-based and community-based teachers. Such joint training 
and cross-sector outreach builds a sense of identity among UPK teachers, 
improves the quality of preschool education community-wide, and encour- 
ages teachers to support and assist one another in their efforts to improve 
their practice. School districts are urged to expand the use of staff develop- 
ment as a way of building unity of purpose among prekindergarten teachers 
throughout the community and linking them with their colleagues teaching 
kindergarten and first grade. 
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☆ Recommendation 9: Family involvement strategies should be addressed 
more fully and systematically in the staff development efforts of school 
districts and implemented with greater intensity. 

Responses to the survey question exploring the kinds of UPK-sponsored 
activities that families are involved with in New York State indicated that 
these activities were most likely to fall on the less intensive end of the 
high intensity-low intensity continuum. The survey data suggest that UPK 
teachers might be receptive to information and ideas related to "mid-range” 
strategies like home visiting, satisfaction surveys, and parent support groups, 
which involve less power sharing than does including parents in curriculum 
discussions and the hiring of teachers but are more intensive than the 
traditional parent-teacher conference or monthly newsletter. 

☆ Recommendation 10: School district UPK staff should work with other 
stakeholders in early care and education (e.g., higher education, child 
care councils, teachers, site directors) to make the pathways to teacher 
certification clearer and the certificate more achievable. 

This process may involve providing leadership to accurately map the path- 
ways to teacher certification, identify the barriers to movement along those 
pathways, and work as a team with others to reduce those barriers. 

☆ Recommendation 11: School districts are strongly encouraged to pay close 
attention to discrepancies in teacher salaries between school-based and 
community-based UPK programs and seek ways to bolster the salaries of 
UPK teachers in community-based programs. 

The findings illustrated that for both upstate and New York City districts, 
school-based teachers earned more than those in community-based sites. 

Of concern is that teachers in community-based programs will move to the 
public schools once positions become available, further exacerbating the 
high turnover rates in early care and education settings. Furthermore, many 
certified teachers working in community-based settings are not earning a 
living wage, forcing them to seriously consider leaving the field of early 
childhood education. Gathering data on teacher salaries at the community- 
based sites during the Request for Proposal (RFP) process will inform district 
UPK coordinators of the extent to which discrepancies exist. 

☆ Recommendation 12: A study should be conducted to determine the 
extent to which the implementation of UPK quality enhancement 
approaches such as classroom-level teacher preparation strategies (obser- 
vation, direct consultation), mentorship programs, classroom equip- 
ment start-up grants, home visiting, hiring family workers, and increases 
in teacher salaries are associated with higher levels of funding per child 
received by a school district. If this relationship is documented, then 
the state should consider an increase in the minimum amount per child 
awarded school districts for the delivery of UPK services in order to make 
quality enhancement investments possible for all participating school 
districts. 

The study findings documented that UPK teachers are relatively inexperi- 
enced at working with four-year-olds, although most of them have provi- 
sional or permanent state certification. In this context, enhancement efforts 
can be expected to have a significant impact on the capacity of UPK teachers 
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to fully support appropriate child development and to prepare children for 
kindergarten. If the $2,700 minimum per-child allotment provided some 
school districts for delivery of UPK services is not adequate to support 
these kinds of quality enhancement efforts, then the allotment should be 
increased accordingly. 

☆ Recommendation 13: School districts are encouraged to enter into multi- 
year contracts with those community-based preschool programs that 
have demonstrated the ability to offer prekindergarten services that 
meet the standard set by the school district. 

To survive economically, community-based preschool programs must have 
stable sources of funding. To be able to retain teachers and improve quality 
over time, these programs need to be able to plan their budgets beyond 
the end of each school year. The parents they serve also need to be able 
to estimate how much they will have to pay in child care costs in the 
upcoming year. Stability would be enhanced if school districts would inform 
centers with demonstrated success at providing UPK services that they could 
expect to receive UPK funding for several years into the future, contingent 
upon available funds and continued satisfactory performance. Payment of 
an advance amount at the beginning of the school year is also recom- 
mended as a way of making it possible for community-based programs with 
little cash flow margins to cover costs incurred during the first three months 
of UPK operations. 

☆ Recommendation 14: The state is encouraged to amend transportation aid 
to allow for reimbursement of the transportation of four-year-olds, con- 
sistent with existing school-age reimbursement policies and procedures. 

The lack of transportation needed to get children to UPK sites continues 
to be identified by UPK district coordinators and directors as a barrier 
to program access. Although traditionally considered a challenge in rural 
school districts, lack of transportation is also a problem in urban districts for 
those family child care providers who cannot transport the four-year-olds in 
their care to a half-day UPK program at another site. 



Fiutarc Research Efforts 

This research is part of a larger study that includes intensive interviews in 
four case study districts, surveys and interviews with child care resource and 
referral agencies throughout the state, and additional surveys with districts in 
years three and four of UPK. Of critical interest is what districts are doing to 
carry out their UPK programs, why and how districts have come to develop 
the programs as they have, and the impacts of UPK on the overall early care 
and education system. 
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Universal Prekiedergartee Planning Glides 

IEaurlly CMMIh©©dl Steattcgic Gumduhip IPnnlbllicMiciDims: 

□ Klinger, N. (1999). A Guide to Early Childhood Teacher Preparation and 
Certification 

□ Kolben, N., and Paprocki, C. (2000). Meeting the Challenge of Child Care 
Expansion in New York City 1999-2000: A Forum and Dialogue 

□ Mitchell, A. (1998). Implementing Universal PreK in New York City: Blended 
Funding and Other Financial Considerations 

□ Paprocki, C. (1999). Implementing Strategies for Universal Prekindergarten: 
The Advisory Board's Role 

□ Russell-Browne, A., & Lederman, N. (1999). A Guide to Cost Allocation 
Procedures: Implementing Strategies for Universal Prekindergarten 

Published by the Early Childhood Strategic Group, these publications pro- 
vide useful information to advisory board members, school administrators, 
and other planning UPK programs. The focus is on program implementation 
and effective use of resources. Available from Child Care Inc., 275 Seventh 
Avenue, 15th Floor, New York, NY 10001, (212)-929-7604 x3011. 

ScHnunyHeir Ccnnttcir ff<n>ir AnnsiHysns amndl Advocacy PimMacMficnmiis: 

□ Steps to Universal Prekindergarten Guidebook: A Resource for Superintendents , 
School Boards , Prekindergarten Policy Advisory Boards , Teachers , Early Child- 
hood Professionals , Policymakers , Parents , and Citizens , Vols. I and II (1998). 
Albany: State Communities Aid Assocation (Schuyler Center for Analysis 
and Advocacy). 

Published by the Schuyler Center for Analysis and Advocacy (formerly State 
Communities Aid Association), Volume I presents a step-by-step guide to 
establishing a UPK program, from appointment of the Policy Advisory Board 
to submission of the application for state funding. Also described are various 
program options, ideas for publicizing the new program, and other informa- 
tion that will help advisory boards "make the case" for a collaborative and 
universal prekindergarten program. Volume II, a companion guidebook to 
Volume I, outlines five ingredients for a successful UPK program. These 
include leadership, creative financing, learning from others, diverse program 
models, and involving parents. Attention is given to blended funding and 
other financial considerations. 

Available from the Schuyler Center for Analysis and Advocacy, 150 State 
Street, Fourth Floor, Albany, NY 12207, (518)-463-1896, www.scaany.org 
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a Bredecamp, S., & Copple, C. (Eds.) (1997). Developmentally Appropriate 
Practice in Early Childhood Programs, Revised Edition. Washington, DC: 
National Association for the Education of Young Children. 

This reference is based on a concrete, play-oriented approach to working 
with young children and is reflective of what current research suggests 
are best practices with young children. It was developed by the National 
Association for the Education of Young Children (NAEYC), the primary 
professional organization for teachers of children from birth through age 8. 

□ Derman-Sparks, L., and the A.B.C. Task Force (1989). Anti-bias Curricu- 
lum: Tools for Empowering Young Children. Washington, DC: National 
Association for the Education of Young Children. 

This publication deals with the issue of bias and how to ensure that one sets 
up and operates an anti-bias classroom. 

Q Jones, E., and Nimmo, J. (1994). Emergent Curriculum. Washington, DC: 
National Associationfor the Education of Young Children. 

The principles of developmentally appropriate practices are brought to light. 
The publication serves as a guide to teachers who are working to make plans 
and develop curricula that draw on children's interests and activities versus 
mapping them out months in advance. 

These three NAEYC books listed above are inexpensive and can be ordered 
by calling 1-800-424-2460. 

□ Preschool Planning Guide: Building a Foundation for Development of Lan- 
guage and Literacy In the Early Years (1998). Albany: The University of the 
State of New York, State Education Department. 

Highlighted in this handbook are the components of quality preschool edu- 
cation, including learning-centered environments, curriculum, and assess- 
ment. Through specific examples and a wide range of suggestions, the 
reader is aided in implementing creative, developmentally-appropriate class- 
room practices. Planning considerations and professional development are 

discussed as well. Available from Publications Sales Desk, Room 309, Educa- 
tion Building, Albany, NY 12234. 



D Meisels, S. J., Jablon, J., Marsden, D. B., Dichtelmiller, M. L., and Dorf- 
man, A. (1994). The Work Sampling System. Ann Arbor, MI: Rebus Inc. 

D Meisels, S. J., Marsden, D. B., Wiske, M. S., and Henderson, L. W. (1997). 
The Early Screening Inventory Revised. Ann Arbor, MI: Rebus Inc. 

One of the most appropriate systems used by the early care and education 
field is the Work Sampling System. This is a systematic way for teachers to 
observe children and it includes a checklist, portfolio information, and a 
report form that can be used with parents. He also developed the Early 
Screening Inventory to help assess school readiness. A free information packet 
about this system can be ordered by calling 1-800-435-3085. 
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Preschool Education 

□ Bowman, B., Donovan, M. S., and Burns, M. S. (Eds.) (2000). Eager to 
Learn: Educating Our Preschoolers. Washington, DC: National Academy 
Press. 

This book presents current research findings and discussion about the educa- 
tion of young children in the United States. Issues of individual and cultural 
variation, program quality, curriculum, assessment, teacher preparation, and 
program and practice standards are addressed. Included are specific recom- 
mendations for enhancing early care and education. 

□ Schulman, K., Blank, H., and Ewen, D. (1999). Seeds of Success: State Pre- 
kindergarten Initiatives 1998-1999. Washington, DC: Children's Defense 
Fund. 

This report provides a comprehensive overview of state-funded prekinder- 
garten initiatives across the country. Addressed are issues of funding, qual- 
ity, accessibility, and collaboration. Detailed information on pre-k programs 
on a state-by-state basis is provided as well. 
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APPENDIXdB 





The Cornell Early Childhood Program 
G63 Martha Van Rensselaer Hall 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, NY 14853 
(607)-255-2457 
cecp@comell.edu 



Welcome to the Cornell Universal Prc kindergarten Study! 



The purpose of this study is to learn more about the implementation of Universal 
Prekindergarten in New York State. W e greatly appreciate your participation in the study, and 
we look forward to hearing back from you, Please remember that your responses will be kept 
confidential. Your name, school district, or community will not be associated with any results. 

The survey is divided into a number of sections. Parts I and 2 have questions about the 
Children in your district’s UPK program and the sites and classrooms used. Additional sections 
address teachers, staff, and staff development; curriculum and programming; planning and 
financing; and community collaboration. In addition, we are interested in your satisfaction with 
various aspects of UPK. At the end of the survey, there is a chart where we ask you to verify and 
expand a linle on information provided by the State Education Department about your UPK 
sites. 

We realize that the questionnaire will take some time, but w e do appreciate your efforts 
to give us information that will be helpful in better understanding UPK. 



Thank you very much! 

Please return the survey to us in the envelope provided. Keep a copy for your records iD 
case we need to contact you for any additional information or clarification. 



Section 1; Children Served by Universal Prekindergarten 



In order to better understand your district's UPK program, we ask that you please answer 
the following questions. 



I . How did your district recruit children into the UPK program? (Check all that apply) 



□ In-person visits to families 

□ Letters sent to families 

□ Newspaper, radio, or cable TV 
announcements 

□ Notices at community centers, 
agencies, or libraries 

□ Notices at religious organizations 

□ Notices at stores 



□ Referred by social workers, 
school personnel, and other 
service providers 

□ Waiting lists from other agencies 
(Head Start. EPK, etc.) 

□ Enrolled in existing programs 

□ Other (please specify) 



la. Which strategies were most effective? (List up to 3) 



2. What criteria did your district use when selecting children for UPK? (Check all that apply) 

□ Free or reduced lunch guidelines 

□ Other income indicators 

□ Lottery 

□ Disabilities or other special needs 

□ Family characteristics (children of teen parents, foster children, etc.) 

□ Currently unserved or ineligible for other preschool programs 

□ Neighborhood or geographic proximity to UPK site 

□ No previous preschool experience 

□ Child already attending chosen site 

□ Other (please specify) 

3. Did your district's selection criteria for UPK change from Year 1 ( 1 998-99) to Year 2 { 1 999- 

2000 )? 

□ yes io O non 

3a. If yes, how? 



4. Please indicate the approximate number of children in your UPK program in the following 
categories; (refer to Student Information System) 



American Indian/ Alaskan Native 
Black (not Hispanic origin) 
Asian/Pacific Islander 



Hispanic 

White 

English Language Learners 



1 Section 2: UPK Sites and Classrooms | 

The characteristics of the UPK sites play a unique role in the program. Please answer the 
questions provided regarding ibis issue. 

1. How important were the following factors in choosing the UPK sites? Please use the 
following scale. 



I 2 3 4 S 

not at all somewhat 

important important very important 



a) Quality of programming 

b) Ability to serve English Language Learners 
C) Availability of space in district buildings 

d) Familiarity of community-based program to advisory board 

c) Cost of providing services 

0 Availability of transportation 

g) Ability to serve children with disabilities 

h) Geographic location 

i) Appeal to families of all income levels 

j) Length of program (full-day/half-day) 

k) Availability of wrap-around care 

l) Impact on existing 0-3 year-old services 

m) Availability of support services 

n) Availability of certified teachers 

o) Other (please specify) __ 



I 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
12 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
12 3 4 5 
12 3 4 5 
12 3 4 5 
12 3 4 5 
12 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 



2, How would you describe your district's philosophy of where UPK services should be 
provided? Please circle your response on the scale below. 



l 


2 


3 


4 


5 


school-oriented 




balance of school and 




community- 




community 


1 


oriented 
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3. Pl ea se indicate i f any of the following barrier; have prevented any community-based 
organizations from participating in your district’s UPK program. (Check all that apply) 



□ Staff qualifications inadequate 


□ 


□ Lack of available space 


□ 


□ Fiscal insolvency of agencies 


□ 


□ Liability concerns 




□ Reluctance to disrupt existing 


□ 


program 


□ 


□ Paperwork 




req uirements/documentation 


□ 


□ poor quality of programs 




□ Lack of required license 





Inability of district to monitor 
Inadequate location 
Inability to serve chi Idren with 
special needs 

Amount of funding available 
Lack of understanding of UPK 
program 

Other (please specify) 



3a. What were the most challenging barriers' 1 (List up to 3) 

1 2 3. 



4. If your district used more than one site for UPK services, what factors determined which site 
a particular child was placed in? (Check all that apply) 



□ Parental preferences 

□ Child’s need for English 
Language Learners services 

□ Child’s need for other special 
services 



□ Geographic proximity to home or 
parental workplace 

□ Current Placement 

□ Previous experience with family 

□ Other (please specify) 



Section 3: Teachers. Staff, and Staff Development | 

The teachers and suit that interact with the children eaeh day are integral to the success of 
the UPK program. Please answer the following questions, so we may better understand 
this topic. 

Please use the scale below to answer the questions provided. 

1 2 3 4 * 

not at all somewhat very difficult 

difficult difficult 

1. How difficult has it been for your district to find 12 3 4 5 

an adequate number of quali Tied teachers for UPK? 

2. How difficult has it been for yonr district to find 1 2 3 4 5 

an adequate number of support staff for UPK? 



3. If it has been difficult to find UPK teachers or support staff, what has caused this difficulty? 


4. What is the average annual salary of your UPK teachers? Please estimate as best you can. 


School district teachers 


Com muni tv-based teachers 


□ under $20,000, .. 


□ under $20,000 m 


□ $20,000-29,999 ® 


□ $20,000-29.999® 


□ $30,000-39,999 .» 


□ $30,000-39.999,,. 


□ over $40,000 w 


□ over $40,000 i*i 


5. Are any of your district’s UPK teachers certified? Please answer to the best of your 


knowledge. (Check all that apply) 




School district teachers 


Co minimi tv-based teachers 


□ elementary education N-6 


□ elementary education N-6 


□ special education 


□ special education 


□ dual certification 


□ dual certification 


□ parent education 


□ parent education 


□ bilingual education 


□ bilingual education 


6. Have any K-6 teachers in your district transferred into UPK? 


□ yes® □ no* 




6a. If yes. approximately how many? 




7. What is the average number of years your UPK teachers have taught in Pre-K classrooms? 


Please estimate as best you can. 




School district teachers 


CommunitY-based teachers 


□ less than 2 years in 


□ less than 2 yean ,n 


□ 2-4 yean » 


□ 2-4 yean® 


□ 5-10 yean in 


□ 5-10 years® 


□ over 10 years® 


□ over 10 years.*. 







| Section 4: Curriculum and Programming j 


We would now like to ask a few questions about staff development 




We recognize there are a variety of way* to offer a quality' childhood experience for 


8. What resources and strategies are used for staff development in your district for UPK 




young children. Please answer the following questions in order to provide a clearer picture 


teachers and staff? (Check all that apply) 




of what method* are being utilized. 


□ Con ferences/workshops 

□ Program visitation/classroom observations 




1. Does your district advocate a particular curriculum for use in the UPK program? 


□ Tuition assistant c/salary credit for courses 

□ Mentoring program 




□ yes® □ no® 


□ Outside consultants 

□ Higher education resources in your area 




1 a. If yes. please indicate which curriculum: 


□ Local day care council 




□ High/Scopco. 


□ CDA trainers 




□ Creative Curriculum ® 


□ Staff developers 




□ District-approved curriculum m 


□ Direct supervision 

□ Meetings 




□ Other fnl ease soecifvl >« 


□ Team building meetings 




2. Are any of the following measures used to assess (not screen) children in your district’s UPK 


□ UPK-iniliaied content-based staff meeti ugs 




program? (Check all that apply) 


□ Program speci fic staff meetings 

□ Individual meetings 




□ Developmental checklists or □ Meisels Work Sampling System 


□ Planning and goal setting meetings 




profiles □ Home Language Inventory 


□ Literature resources/audio- visual resources 




□ Observations/anecdotal records □ New York City Developmental 


□ Other release specify) 




□ Portfolios Profit 

□ Boehm □ Other (please spec i fy) 


9. As a district, have you covered or do you plan to cover any of the following topics this year 




□ Brigance 


as part of staff development for UPK teachers and staff? (Check all that apply) 




□ D1AL-R 


O Early literacy O First aid/CPR 

□ Developmental 1y appropriate □ Health and safety 




3. Is this assessment information about individual children in UPK shared with: 


practices □ Child development 




□ Assessment □ Diversity 

□ Curriculum □ Classroom environment/setup 




a parents □ yes,., □ now 


O Involving families O Classroom management 




b. other pre-k teachers □ yes® □ now 


□ Special education/integrated □ English Language Learners 




c. kindergarten teachers □ yes,., □ now 


prekindergarten □ Transition to kindergarten 




d. district staff & administration □ yes® □ now 


10. Does your district hold any joint staff development activities for school district and 




4. Is your district planning any follow-up assessment in the primary grades for chi Idren in UPK? 


community- based agency personnel? 




□ yes m □ now 


□ yes m □ non 








4a. If yes. when will this assessment take place? (Check all that apply) 






□ Kindergarten □ Other (p lease speci fy) 

□ First grade 


5 




□ Third grade 

6 
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4b. If no. would you be interested in doing any follow-up assessment if additional funding were 
available? 




□ yes ,,) □ now 




5. What support services are utilized by your district in its UPK programming on a regular 
basis? (Check all that apply) 




□ Resource and referral 

□ Pre-K screening 

□ Home visits 

□ Psychological services 

□ Social/family worker 

□ Occupalional/physicaL/ speech 
therapy 

□ Health services 


□ Parent support group 

□ Dental care 

□ Special education services 

□ English Language Learner 
services 

□ Other (please specify) 


6. 


Are the following resources available to serve: (Cheek all that apply) 




Children with disabilities 


Children who are English language Learners 




□ Qualified staff 

□ Support staff 

□ Facilities 

□ Materials 

□ Adaptive equipment 

□ Resource and referral 

□ Screening 

□ Family support 

□ Itinerant or resource teachcre 


□ Qualified staff 

□ Support staff 

□ Facilities 

□ Materials 

□ Adaptive equipment 

□ Resource and referral 

□ Screening 

□ Family support 

□ Itinerant or resource teachers 


7. To what extent are families involved in the following activities in your district's UPK 
program? Please use the scale below. 




1 2 


3 4 5 




not at all 
involved 


somewhat 

involved very involved 


a) 


Parent education activities 


1 2 3 4 5 


b) 


Family events 


1 2 3 4 5 


c) 


Parent-teacher conferences 


1 2 3 4 5 


d) 


Horae visits 


1 2 3 4 5 


e) 


Representation on agency’s board 


1 2 3 4 5 


0 


Classroom volunteer/aide 


1 2 3 4 5 
7 



_J 2 3 4 S 

not al 8J1 somewhat 

involved involved ver y mvolved 



g) Ongoing communicati on/news I ettere 

h) Surveys 

i) Selection of teachers 

j) Budget decisions 

k) Support groups 

l) Lending library /harrowing program 

m) Curriculum development 

n) Field trips 

o) Other (please specify) 



12 3 4 5 
12 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 



7a. What are the 3 primary parent involvement strategies used? (List up to 3) 

'• 2. 3. 

8. OvcralL how satisfied are you with the amount of parent involvement in your district's UP K 
program? Please indicate by circling a response on the scale below. 



1 2 3 4 5 

voydissMisfitd “ 

9. What activities does your district have in place for continuity from prekindergarten to 
kindergarten? (Check all that apply) 

□ Joint Pre-K and kindergarten meetings and workshops for teachers/stafT 

□ Joint Pre-K and kindergarten activities for children 

□ Program visitation by children and families 

□ Formal or informal information sharing 

□ Cumulative foldcrs/port folios 

□ Curriculum continuity 

□ Other (please specify) 

10. Have you received any information from families or kindergarten teachcre regarding the 
transition of Year I UPK children into kindergarten? 

□ ycsn, □ no » 



8 









| Section 5: Planning and financing | 






Just as Important to what occurs io the classroom is the planning and facilitating of the 
UPK program. Please answer the follow log questions so we may better understand your 




Section 6: Community Collaboration ( 

On the federal level, some funding for early childhood services comes to New York via 


district's techniques. 




Head Start. Some children qualify for both Head Start and UPK. For this reason, we are 


1. Does your district currently have a UPK advisory board in place? 




interested Id any collaboration your district may have with Head Start. 


□ yesm □ non 

2. If yes, for w hat purposes is the advisory board currently being used? 

3. What other resources are used to provide advice/assistance for UPK issues (coordinating 
councils, etc.)? 




1. Does your district or county have a Head Start program? 

□ yesiu □now 

2. Does your district utilize any of the following Head Start services for the UPK program? 
(Check all that apply) 

□ Transportation 


4. In what ways do you communicate information about UPK to others in your school district 




□ Support services 

□ Staff development training 

□ Parent involvement programs 


and community? (Check all that apply) 




□ Wrap-around child care 


□ Public hearings □ Communication through existing 




□ Resources and materials 

□ Use of Head Start sites for UPK programming 


□ Board of Education updates coalitions 




□ Use of Head Start staff for UPK programming in school district sites 


□ Open forums □ Other (please specify) 

□ Updates to day care councils 

□ Newsletters 

5. Does your district use funding from sources other than the State for UPK (programming, 
staff development, comprehensive services, transportation, parent involvement, etc)? 




3. Did or does anyone from Head Stan serve on your UPK advisory board? 

□ yes hi □ now 

4. Does Head Start provide any in-kind serv ices to your district for UPK? 


□ yes m □ non 




□ yes nr □ now 


5a. If yes, which sources? (Check all that apply) 




4a. If yes, please explain 


□ Title 1 □ Local tax revenues 




5. Does your school district provide any in-kind services to Head Start? 


□ Head Stan □ Private foundations 

□ ESL □ Other (please specify) 




□ yes hi □ now 


□ Other state grants 

6. For your community-based UPK programs, has the revenue per child to the program 
increased as a result of being involved with UPK? 




5a. If yes, please explain 

6. Are there other ways in which UPK is involved with Head Start in your district? 


□ yes m □ non □ don’t know o 




□ yes I,. □ now 


7. What is your full cost per child? 




6a. If yes, please explain 


9 
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We are Interested in how UPK services are Integrated into the community and with existing 
community resources. 

7. Have any of the following community resources been included in your district's UPK 
programming? (Check all that apply) 

□ Public library visits or other library programs 

□ Field trips (museums, parks, etc.) 

□ Community volunteers 
O Guest speakers 

□ Musicians and artists 

□ Community theater groups 

O Support from civic organizations (Kjwanis, Lions Club, etc.) 

□ Social service agencies 

□ Health services 

□ Sports or athletic facilitics/pnograms 

□ Community co I leges or universities 

□ Other (please specify) 



8. Has your district utilized students from local elementary schools, high schools, colleges, or 
universities in your district's UPK programming? 

□ yes in □ no 

8a. If yes, please indicate the ways in which students have been involved. (Check all that apply) 

□ Reading volunteers O Other (please specify) 

□ Student aides 

□ Field placements 

9. Are there other ways that students, staff, or faculty from nearby colleges and universities 
have been involved in UPK in your district? 

□ yes in CJ nom 

9a. If yes, please explain 



I Section 7: Evaluation of UPK j 

We are Interested In your satisfaction with various aspects of the UPK program. Please 
answer the follow questions. 

I . Please indicate the extent to which you feel your district is satisfied with the various aspects 
of UPK. Use the scale below: 



1 2 _ 

very dissatisfied 



3 

somewhat 

satisfied 



_4 5 

very satisfied 



a) Ease of administration of UPK program 

b) Availability of qualified comm unity- based providers 

c) Amount of funding provided by the stale 

d) Amount of funding provided locally (if applicable) 
c) Fund distribution procedures 

f) Working relationship between school district 
and community-based providers 

g) Quality of community-based providers 

h) Meeting needs of children 

i) Meeting needs of families 

j) Working relationship of advisory board 

k) Request for Proposal (RFP) process 

l) Technical assistance from the State Education Department 

m) Community support for UPK 

n) Board of Education support for UPK 

o) Availability of qualified teachers 

p) Amount of available space 

q) Ability to monitor sites 

r) Child assessment policies 

s) Technical assistance from the Board of Education 



1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
12 3 4 5 

12 3 4 5 
12 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
12 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
12 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
12 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
12 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
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2. What aspects of UPK have been particularly successful thus far7 



3. What aspects have not been so successful in these first two years of UPK? 



4. To what extent do you feel your district was able to meet the actual needs of your UPK 
children and families? Use the scale below. 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Not at all 


Minimally 


Partially 


Mostly 


Fully 



a) Social skills preparation 

b) Pre-academic skills preparation 
C) Foster enthusiasm for learning 

d) Promote self-help skills 

e) Promote positive family- school relations 

f) Support for children in need of special support 

g) Facilitate family access to other community services 



12 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
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You are now finished wish the survey. Thank you so much for your time and cooperation. 
Please use the space Mow to write any additional comments about Universal Pre kindergarten 
or (his survey. 
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The Cornell Early Childhood Program 

Goals and Interests 

The goals of the Cornell Early Childhood Program are to carry out research, 
extension, teaching, and service activities that improve the lives of young children 
and their families. Five general areas are of particular interest and concern: 

• Early development, care, and education of children from low-income families; 

• Early childhood care and education as universal family and community needs; 

• Family support in the child care context; 

• Integration of early childhood care and education strategies; and 

• International exchange and comparison on matters regarding early childhood. 
In pursuing these interest areas, students and faculty learn more about relevant 
public policies and the policy-making process so as to contribute new knowledge 
to those engaged in policy development and implementation. 

For More Information 

For more information about the Cornell Early 
Childhood Program, please contact: 

Moncrieff Cochran, Director 
Cornell University 
College of Human Ecology 
Department of Human Development 
Martha Van Rensselaer Hall 
Ithaca, NY 14853-4401 
Phone: 607 255-2457 
E-mail: cecp@cornell.edu 
Fax: 607 255-8767 

Website: www.human.cornell.edu/lid/cecp/ 
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